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EMPRESS MARIE LOUISE 


With necklace of coral bees 















Dependable STAN DARD Equipment 


DOUBLE DUTY EXTRACTORS 


@ Strong reinforced construction. 

@ Balanced reel turns on ball bearings. 
@ Adjustable honey flow gate. 

@ Full comb support. 


Entire top gearing lifts off to 
easily pour in cappings. Whirling 
a few minutes dries them. Reel 
basket quickly lifted out to dump 
dried cappings and clean. 

No. 14 (illustrated) handles 4 Standard or 8 
Half-Depth frames, No. 6 handles 2 standard or 
4 half-depth frames No. 12 handles 3 Jumbo 


or 6 Shallow frames No. 18 handles 4 Jumbo 


PATENTED or 8 Shallow frames 


THOUSANDS OF USERS ENDORSE STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


Hand Power 

Size Pockets Drive Drive 
No. 6—2-Frame Fe"x 16" $11.95 $16.45 
No. 12—3-Frame 12"x16" 15.25 19.65 
No. 14—4-Frame 954"x16" 14.25 18.60 
No.18--4-Frame 12*x16" 21.00 24.50 

NOTE THESE LOW PRICES 

24-Frame Radials - $80.00 2-Gal. Steam Boilcrs $2.50 
2-Frame Reversibles 21.90 Hive Tools- 8" 5Oc— |0* 55c 
Uncapping Knife 8! ." 1.15 2-Way Bee Escapes, 12 for 1.15 
2-Stem Steam Knives 4.45 Wire Embedders -20 


ASK YOUR DEALER-—If he cannot supply you, write us Catalog Free. 


DEALERS~— Write for your supply of Standard Folders 
with your name imprinted, 


For 68 years making honest goods, and giving Jair, square treatment. 


THE STANDARD CHURN CO. 


WAPAKONETA, OHIO 
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CONTAINERS 


Large Stock of All Items 


HAZEL ATLAS GLASS PACKAGES 


Glass Pails—20-oz., 2 '%-lb., 5-lb. 

Square Pantry Jars—20-oz. and 44-oz. 
Modernistic Jars—8-oz., 16-o0z. and 32-oz. 
Bee Hive Jars—8-oz., 16-0z. and 32-oz. 
Honey Servers. 


CONTINENTAL TIN PACKAGES 


5-Gal. Square Cans, bulk or cased 
5 and 10 Pound Pails 
2 %4-lb. Cans. 


COMB HONEY PACKAGES 
Window Cartons 


Cellophane Wrappers 
Shipping Cases 


For the best service order from 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA ‘ 
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TIN 


Friction Top Pails and Cans 


x 2% lb. cans, per reshipping case of 24 $1.10 
x 2% lb. cans, per carton of 100 3.75 
x 5 lb. pails, per reshipping case of 12 .87 
x 5 lb. pails, per carton of 50 2.88 
x 10 lb. pails, per reshipping case of 6 75 
x 10 lb. pails, per carton of 50 4.30 
60 lb. cans, 24%” caps, in bulk, each .30 
60 lb. cans, per reship; ing case of 2 .92 
60 lb. cans, per carton of 24 6.72 


(x) (Soldered with pure tin solder.) 


Write for Quantity Prices 
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We have a Complete Stock of 


HONEY CONTAINER 


Prompt Shipping Service Guaranteed ! 


For prices on Comb Honey Wrappers, cartons and shipping cases, refer to our catalog 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 


GLASS 


Masterline Glass Jars 


2 lb. jars, per carton of 12 $ .58 
1 lb. jars, per carton of 24 .87 
% lb. jars, per carton of 24 .67 


Bee Hive Jars 


2 lb. Jars, per carton of 12 .58 
1 lb. jars, per carton of 24 -87 
% lb. jars, per carton of 24 .67 
Glass Honey Pails 

215 lb. pails, per carton of 12 58 
5 lb. pails, per carton of 6 .45 


All prices F. O. B., Boyd, Wisconsin 
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This comb (upper) was drawn 16 
rears ago. I have other combs just as 
ear perfect and older but they could 
ot be reached conveniently. I have no 
record of the number of times it has 
been through the extractor and it has 
been in many different colonies of 
ees, I want to tell you a California 
eekeeper is hard on combs. We often 
ake combs with four to eight pounds 
of honey in them, 30 to 50 miles over 
the roads. I am convinced the life- 
long quality of combs from Dadant’s 
Wired Foundation should give them 
twenty years of use, retain their shape 
and give the beekeeper 95% worker 
cell capacity. The lighter comb (lower 
one) was drawn in 1937. Note how 
nearly the two combs are alike in 
finish. 
L. &. Gee, 


Lemoore, 
California. 


For Everlasting Combs.......Use 


SIXTEEN YEARS OF HONEY CROPS AND BEES 
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Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation .... 


The cheapest way to get good combs that will last a lifetime, is to have them drawn from 
Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation above the brood nest in a good honeyflow. The slightly 
higher cost per comb will be paid for many times each year in extra production. Combs 
that sag, stretch and buckle are expensive no matter how little you pay for the foundation. 
They go into the melting pot quickly. This means a double loss, loss in replacing the 
foundation, and loss of time and honey for the bees. 


Save from the start. Use Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation. 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
Makers of Famous Foundations ....... Crimped-wired — Plain — Surplus 
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ORGANIZATION 


THe total membership of all societies of bee- 
keepers in America would not reach an impressive 
figure. For some reason members of our craft do 
not show great interest in organized effort. In 
Europe, on the other hand the opposite is true. 
Some time since, it was reported in Germany bee- 
keepers’ societies had a membership of 130,000 
which is very far beyond anything that this country 
could show. With a much smaller area and in a 
region where per colony yields are far below ours, 
the Germans show a much greater interest in bee- 
keeping activity. 

Perhaps we need something new in the way 
of programs at our bee meetings. It may be that 
our organizations are not offering the kind of 
that would build membership. Then, 
again, it may be that people have so many radios, 
automobiles and other diversions that they do 
not have either the time or the interest to give 
attention to the aftairs of a beekeepers’ society. 
It would be interesting to know just why the in- 
dustry can show a total membership of 130,000 
in one country and less than one tenth of that in 
another with far greater population, area and 
commercial investment. 


service 


PARITY 


Mucu attention is given of late to discussion 
of parity prices, especially for the farmer. By 
this is meant a price for his product which is 
equal in purchasing value with what he must pay 
for things he buys. In other words an equal ex- 
change value for things he produces and things he 
consumes. 

In many cases one wonders just how parity 
prices are determined. To assume that all prices 
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which prevailed at a certain time were on such a 
basis seems like a rather arbitrary conclusion. 

In the case of honey, for many years prevailing 
retail prices were very near to the price of butter 
in most markets. In recent years since the markets 
for dairy products have been better organized, 
butter has had atrend toward a higher price. 
Honey on the other hand has been going 
lower in price for many years. Of late the retail 
price of honey does not average more than half 
that of butter and in some markets has not ex- 
ceeded one third that at which butter is sold. 

In deciding a parity price for honey who is to 
decide what it should be? Honey has declined 
along with the price of competiting sweets which 
may be substituted for it. Butter on the other hand 
has maintained a retail price far above its com- 
petitors. Butter markets strong 
hands interested in maintaining a fair price for 
the product. 


have been in 


In continuing to sell honey at a low price we are 
teaching the public to expect to buy it at a figure 
which is low in comparison with other products. 
Soon those in authority will assume that a parity 
price is a low price. Now is the time to get what 
our product is worth or to decide that we can con- 
tinue to produce it at a figure far below former 
levels. 


¢ 


POLLEN 


Mucu has been said of late regarding the 
pollen requirements of bees. Much more must 
be said before the average beekeeper will come 
to understand its importance. An Australian in- 
vestigator estimates that a strong colony will con- 
sume a half pound of pollen per day during the 
height of brood rearing. When we realize the 
extent of pollen consumption we begin to under- 
stand the reason for failure of many beekeepers 
to harvest satisfactory crops of honey in some 
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areas where very heavy but short flows are the 


rule. The bees must have a reserve supply of 


pollen in the hives to promote brood rearing on a 
scale to insure strong colonies when the flows 
come. 


¢ 


HONEY CONTAINERS 


Ix our May issue comment was made on the 
need of cheaper containers for retailing honey. 
This brings a letter from a chemical engineer who 
suggests that recent advances in new industrial 
processes offer almost unlimited possibilities in 
this direction. 

Not only do we need cheaper containers for re- 
tailing honey but we need lighter and safer ones 


for sending honey by parcel post. The consumer 
who wishes to buy in small quantities at a distance, 
is penalized by excessive costs of shipping. To 


prepare a small package of honey for mailing re- 
quires expensive crating and this adds to the 
weight and increases the postage. Handling 
charges thus often amount to more than the cost 
of the honey. 

With honey selling at the point of origin at 
cost of production or below, the consumer must 
pay so much for containers and handling charges 
that the cost to him is more than doubled. 
Certainly these problems offer a challenge to our 
leadership. 


INDEPENDENCE 


THe present day tendency toward mass _pro- 
duction makes the individual more and more de- 
pendent upon others and destroys the security ot 
former days. Our fathers produced most of the 
things they used and exchanged the surplus with 
their neighbors. Now we depend more and more 
upon the distant market for the sale of our goods, 
and we buy nearly everything that we consume. 
When the beekeeper exchanged his honey for 
goods produced near by, he was able to live 
comfortably from a much smaller outfit than 
now. The cost of distribution takes an increasing 
portion of his crop and he is forced to enlarge 
his output in order to provide for his family. 
Gandhi in India and Father Ligutti in this 
country are urging a partial return to the greater 
independence of living at home. (Gandhi teaches 
that a community can live for itself only when it 
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produces everything for its own use within its 
own borders. He contends that it is unnecessary 
to be drawn into the mad and ruinous compe- 
tition of the present day which breeds jealousy, 
rivalry and other evils. The ultimate effects of 
such highly competitive methods are evident in 
the worldwide conflict now raging. We are urged 
to join the conflict to save our foreign markets and 
told that if Germany wins she will destroy our 
foreign trade. 

We forget the independence of our fathers who 
lived at home and who had but little interest 
in exchange with distant markets. The highly 
specialized development of this machine age does 
enable us to produce more goods but at the cost 
of security for the individual and with a much 
more precarious national position. 

\s individuals there is not much we can do 
except to conform to present-day trends. One 
who is situated where he can do so will profit by 
maintaining a retail outlet for his produce. The 
beekeeper who sells his honey direct should add 
the cost of packing and distribution to his income. 


CONSTANT DROPS OF WATER 


Wi know that constant drops of water will wear 
away a stone. No more convincing evidence is 
needed as tar as we are concerned to prove the 
ettectiveness of the present American Honey 
Institute publicity campaign than the daily mail 
received at the ofhce of American Bee Journal, 
pictures, articles, items, recipes, stories, from 
everywhere. We hear about honey over the radio 
and in the movies. Constant drops are gathering 
into a torrent. 

It already has local reflection. We know of two 
young honey salesmen who, when making a service 
trip in midsummer on honey routes at which time 
they usually pick up the majority of left-over 
stock, were extremely surprised in having not only 
to leave the stocks on hand in all stores, but to 
hurry back with more at a time of year when honey 
consumption is usually low. An argument might 
be started about whether this is due to publicity or 
to generally improved circumstances. We lay a 
bet that this, coupled with many other reports 
we receive of the same nature, is in a_ large 
measure due to publicity. 

lf we can keep the publicity going ten years, 
the American honey industry will enter into a 


yolden age. 
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Honey Containers 


(All our tin containers are standard size and packed with covers and bails at the fac 
tory. Glass containers are clear, packed with caps, in reshipping cartons. 


@ If your order is for $50 at the prices shown, deduct 5%; if $100, deduct 10% in or 
dering tin or glass containers or both together. 


@ Prices subject to change without notice. 
F. O. B. the following points. 














Sizes, Weight and Number per carton|Catalog No.| Watertown | Sioux City | Springfield | Lynchburg Albany 
214 Ib. cans, 100 in carton, wt. 31 lbs. Y62 $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 
5 lb. pails, 50 in carton, wt. 27 Ibs. Y66 2.90 2.95 3.10 3.10 3.10 
10 Ib. pails, 50 in carton, wt. 45 lbs. Y69 4.30 4.40 4.60 4.60 4.60 
5 gal. cans, 16 in carton, wt. 54 lbs.* Y625 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.25 5.25 
rite for prices in carloads. 
4¢ lb. jars, 24 in carton, wt. 12 lbs. Y630 22 78 42 .68 74 
1 lb. jars, 24 in carton, wt. 17 lbs. Y631 88 98 20 20 92 
2 Ib. jars, 12 in carton, wt. 14 lbs. Y632 .60 .66 .60 -62 62 
3 lb. jars, 12 in carton, wt. 18 lbs. Y633 .65 42 67 .67 67 
5 lb. round glass pails 6/c wt. 11 lbs. Y635 o2 .58 oz .56 .o4 























21% lb. square glass pails 12/c, wt. 15 lbs. stocked at Lynchburg only, $ .79. 
5 lb. square glass pails, 6/c, wt. 11 lbs., Y637, stocked at Lynchburg only $ .64. 











*Can only be shipped 16/c. Write Sioux City for bulk prices. 


WINDOW CARTONS HONEY SERVERS 


These pink and green cartons with Y644—444"x17%%” Beeway ~y — pot ge — a pound 
an” ” ° oney and make an attrac- 
large cellophane window help sell Y645—414"x11¢” No Beeway tive sales package or premium 


Y646—4”x5"x13¢” No. B’way and sales item. Colored handle, 


section honey. We also supply clear glass, trigger control 





iat 100, $1.00; 500, $4.50 Much 1 ice 12/c f.o.b 
am See Riots came ane 1,000, $8.75 factory. Write Ser quantity 
cartons for shipping extracted prices. Y628 No Drip Honey 

Weight 61 lbs. per 100; 55 lbs. Servers, weight 1 lb. postage 
honey too. per 1,000. All postage extra. extra. Each 40c. 
100 500 
Y649 Colored 414, Blue and White $ .90 $3.95 
Y664 Plain 414 .60 2.70 
Y658 Colored Bag 414 1.05 4.35 
Y430 Bag filler device, weight 2 lbs. 500 


Ask for our general catalog too if you wish other items. 


Above postage extra. Weight, 100—1 Ib.; 500—5 lbs. 
Write Lynchburg for prices on all cellophane plain wrappers. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY : : : Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY, N. Y., 1117 JEFFERSON ST., LYNCHBURG, VIR- 
GINIA; 110 W. MAIN ST., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO; 214 PEARL ST., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


— SEND YOUR ORDER TO OUR OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU 
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REPORT ON BREAD 
STANDARDS HEARING 


By R. B. WILLSON, Chairman 


OTHING of more importance has 
come about recently than the 
new standards for honey bread pro- 
posed by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. The hearing, covering many 
definitions for various kinds of bread, 
opened in Washington on July 7. 
Honey bread was reached on Friday, 
August 1. 
The proposed standard for honey 
bread is as follows 
“No. 17.500 Honey bread, and honey 
rolls or honey buns— identify: label 
statements of optional ingredients. 
(a) Each of the foods honey bread, 
and honey rolls or honey buns, con- 
forms to the definition and standard 
of identity, and is subject to the re- 
quirements for label statement of 
optional ingredients, prescribed for 
bread, and rolls or buns, by No. 
17.500 (a), (b), and (d), except that: 


(1) Honey is used in such quanti- 
ty that the weight of solids therein 
is not less than 16 parts for each 100 
parts of flour used: and (2) no in- 
gredient permitted by No. 17.500 (a) 
(5) except honey is used. The term 
“flour”? as used in this section in- 
cludes bromated flour and phosphated 
flour. 


(b) “Honey Bread” is baked in 
units each of which at all times after 
cooling weighs one-half pound or 
more. “Honey Rolls’ or “Honey 
Buns” are baked in units each of 
which weighs less than one-half pound 
at all times after cooling.” 

The definition for milk and honey 
bread, rolls and buns, is substantially 
the same as to honey as the above. 

Representing the American Honey 
Institute at this hearing, Lewis W. 
Parks, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, appointed a committee, 
with E. R. Root, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors; G. P. Walton, 
Bureau of Chemistry; Harold J. Clay, 
Marketing Specialist; R. B. Willson 
of The John G. Paton Company, 
Chairman. 

The hearing was conducted under 
the direction of a presiding officer ap- 
pointed by the government, A. W. 
Willcox, and the presentation of each 
subject as it came up was first given 
by government witnesses in their 
direct testimony, at the conclusion of 
which they were cross-examined by 
the attorneys for the bakers or sup- 


pliers of ingredients, or by anyone 
else who cared to ask questions. 

Witnesses for the honey industry 
were fortunate in having the collabo- 
ration of the American’ Baker’s 
Association, and their general counsel, 
William A. Quinlan, who guided our 
committee in its procedure. Too much 
stress cannot be made of this co- 
operation of the bakers’ organization, 
and the active participation of the 
chairman of their Board of Govern- 
ors, Gerard R. Williams, and their 
president, L. J. Schumacher. The 
honey industry owes a debt of grati- 
tude to the association. 

First to testify for the government 
was Joseph Calloway, with these 
points: 

1. There is a need for the defi- 
nition because of a desire on the part 
of the manufacturer to use honey be- 
cause of the consumer appeal. 

2. In order to insure fair dealing, 
and because all the way from none 
to considerable honey was being used 
in honey bread, it was deemed 
necessary to set a minimum. 

3. Because the amount of mois- 
ture in honey varies, the definition 
should be on the basis of honey solids. 

4. In determining the minimum, 
sweetening should be given most con- 
sideration, because honey is primarily 
a sweet substance. If bread labelled 
honey bread is not sweet, misbrand- 
ing has been going on from the be- 
ginning. 

5. Bakers make sweet doughs 
which contain about 16 per cent 
sugar, therefore 16 per cent honey 
solids is a reliable figure for honey 
bread. 

6. Different flavors were obtained 
by the government in making bread 
with different honey, varying with the 
honey. 

7. Based on theory and experi- 
ment, it is the government’s opinion 
and that of Mr. Calloway that 16 
parts honey solids to 100 parts of 
flour should be used, and to protect 
its identity, no other sweet should be 
used. 

8. This definition contains essen- 
tially enough sweetening to charac- 
terize honey bread definitely. 

9. Conceded it will cause consider- 
able change in marketing of honey 
bread which he claimed is now sold 
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as white bread with honey on the 
label and very little in the loaf. 

10. The proposed product would 
be difficult to make and would have 
to be handled as sweet goods. Al- 
though it could not be made as 
bread, it could be made as sweet 
doughs, therefore was reasonable. On 
questioning, Mr. Calloway conceded 
a difficulty arose with baker now 
making honey bread who had no 
equipment for handling sweet doughs. 

The second government witness was 
Dr. V. E. Munsey, with the following 
points: 

1. Survey showed 1.5 to 6.5 parts 
honey solids used, with other sweets 
used in some cases, in honey bread. 

2. Honey should be the only sweet 
used so as to have a honey sweet 
taste. 

3. He claimed it could be made 
the same as any other bread by in- 
creasing amount of yeast to 2% per 
cent, giving longer periods of fermen- 
tation and proofing. He recommended 
375 degrees F, and 40 minutes baking 
time to overcome darkened crust. 

4. He experimented with the 
following honeys: orange, California 
sage, Alabama _ cotton, fireweed, 
tupelo, buckwheat, Porto Rican, 
coffee blossom, and clover and after 
using 3 3/10 per cent, 5 per cent, 6 
per cent and 8.2 per cent, he in- 
creased them to 10 per cent, then to 
12 per cent, to 14 per cent and finally 
to 16 per cent. Checks were made 
with dextrose, levulose, and cane 
sugar for the purpose of comparison. 
Breads with 16 parts honey solids 
were all definitely sweet and in some 
cases had a honey flavor such as buck- 
wheat, tupelo and orange. In milder 
types some gave a honey flavor, others 
not. 

&. He stated that the consumer 
expected in honey bread a_ product 
that was definitely sweet with some- 
thing of a honey flavor. 

6. On cross-examination, Dr. 
Munsey stated his experiments in- 
cluded baking over fifty loaves of 
bread, maybe one hundred, at differ- 
ent temperatures. That time and 
temperature were very important in 
baking honey bread, that he had not 
checked the accuracy of his ther- 
mometer, that he had taken no scale 
weights of his dough loaves, that 
he proofed 1% hours—considerably 
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longer than for white bread and that 
all honeys darkened the crust, none 
bleached the crust. He admitted no 
knowledge of wholesale prices of 
honey, nc difference in the diastase 
concentration of honey. He stated 
that honey doughs were slacker when 
made up and that they may have 
needed more dusting with flour than 
the ordinary doughs. 

7. Additional cross-examining of 
Dr. Munsey disclosed he had no prac- 
tical experience as a_ baker, that 
honey bread of the government’s defi- 
nition baked at normal temperature 
would be pretty nearly black, but 
that cake is baked at temperatures he 
recommends for honey bread al- 
though no such bread could be made. 
He said he saw no change in the con- 
sistency of the crust as the percentage 
of the honey was increased, and he 
made no allowance in his doughs for 
the increased moisture with the in- 
crease in honey used. 

Chief points of the 
arguments were: 


government 
1. Honey is primarily a_ sweet 
substance, and therefore bread to be 
called honey bread should be prima- 
rily sweet. 

2. Such bread would come under 
the catagory of sweet doughs, but 
that by reducing the temperature of 
the bake to 375°F. and increasing the 
time of the bake to 40 minutes, it was 
in their opinion possible to make this 
bread on a commercial scale. 


“Our committee showed that since 
the advent of cracked vheat bread 
about 1932, calling for the use of 


honey in its formulas, the American 
honey industry has serviced the 
baker with honey properly prepared 
and the baker learning, how to 
use it, soon began to consume a large 


volume in many ways until today 
from our average crop of about 
170,000,000 pounds, approximately 


30 per cent is used by the baking in- 
dustry, and half of this in bread, that 
includes in one way or another in its 
name the word “honey.” 

We pointed out the our 
export market and the great value of 
the baking industry to the honey pro- 
ducer in taking up the slack left by 
the loss. We pointed out further the 
necessity for honey to continue 
among bakers, to be somewhat com- 
petitive with other sweets, because 
of the highly competitive condition 
existing in the baking industry; that 
the honey producer can take no 
chance with the loss of any market, 
and in substantiation we pointed out 
the proposal of the Surplus Marketing 
Administration to purchase 7,000,000 
pounds of American honey; that the 
purpose of sweetening bread, whether 
with cane sugar or honey, is to supply 
food for the yeast and to add enough 
sweet to make the bread palatable. 

We submitted recipes by reputable 
experts where only four pounds of 


loss of 
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honey to 100 pounds of flour was 
recommended, somewhat lower than 
in the bread submitted in evidence, 
but purposely to make possible the 


use of the darker, stronger flavored 
honey. We submitted two loaves of 
bread commercially baked and 
in large volume, in each of which 6 
pounds of liquid honey is used for 
100 pounds of flour, and in which 
honey is the only sweetening used. 
The recommendation was made that 
the government change its definition 
to permit honey bread to be made 
with a minimum of four parts honey 
solids (approximately 5 pounds of 
liquid honey, to 100 pounds of flour) 
since this quantity of honey, accord- 
ing to recipes submitted and breads 
shown in evidence, gave the chief 
characteristics of honey bread, which 
are a rich brown color, a fine texture 
induced by vigorous fermentation, 
longer fresh keeping qualities than 
when made with other sugars and a 
delicious though elusive flavor. We 
concurred with the government’s 
definition that honey be the only 
sweetener permitted for honey bread. 


sold 


In conclusion we pointed out that 
the the present market for 
honey in honey bread would be a dis- 
aster to the American honey industry, 
and we urged the government to re- 
duce the amount of honey to the 
figure we recommended. 

Following, Mr. Root substantiated 
much of the evidence, and stated that 
a five thousand mile trip just com- 
pleted led him to the conclusion that 
the honey producers are 
about the proposed ruling to define 
the use of honey in bread and that 
they would consider it a disaster if 
the ruling recommended by _ the 
government be put into effect. He 
urged that 4 to 5 pounds of honey be 
used per 100 pounds of flour, His 
testimony carried much weight. 

Mr. Walton gave a 
hensive resume of the chemical and 
physical characteristics of honey, 
showing that some of the dark honeys, 
heartsease, and titi, are used locally 
by bakers where others like Arizona 


loss of 


concerned 


most compre- 


light amber, alfalfa, sage and _ bass- 
wood are extensively used. He 
pointed out the great variation in 
diastase in American honey. Bread 
was made in his Bureau with from 3 
to 16 parts of honey solids. When 
made with sweet clover, no honey 
flavor was detected with 16 parts 
honey solids to 100 parts flour. Mr. 


Walton gave it as his opinion that 
$f per cent honey solids would not be 
prejudicial to the interest of the con- 
sumer, and that this was the maxi- 
mum he encountered in making his 
survey. 

Mr. Clay presented physical data 
to show the American honey 
crop averaged 165,000,000 pounds of 
honey per year, of which he 
mated 50 million pounds were used 


esti- 
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in baking, half used in bread. He said 
honey production has become almost 
a marginal industry as to profits and 
that the loss of a substantial part of 
the baking market would have serious 
economic effects on both honey pro- 
ducer and on agriculture because of 
the value of bees in pollination. 

James I. Hambleton, also testified 
for the honey industry. He made a 
strong statement to the effect that he 
did not want to see any amount of 
honey made mandatory in the making 
of bread that would create any 
nomic or baking problem. He 
sidered 16 parts of honey entirely 
too high. Bread should not be sweet, 
but neutral. 

William F. Gossade, of The Grocer’s 
Baking Company, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, who qualifies as a_ practical 
expert in the making of honey bread, 
since his company has been featuring 
bread, rolls and buns since pre-war 
days called ‘‘Honey Krust,’ made 
a strong case for their use of part 
honey and part sugar since they use 

the darker honeys of pro- 
nounced flavor and to use more honey 
would impart too dark a color to the 
bread and probably too much honey 
flavor. He asked for a minimum of 
3 parts honey solids to 100 parts of 
flour, with the privilege of using other 
sugars where required for additional 
sweetness. He submtted 4 
bread made strictly in a commercial 
way at various temperatures over 
various periods of time for the bake, 
with the government proposed quanti- 
ty of 16 parts of honey solids to 100 
pounds of flour, and none of the 
bread could be considered’ good 
quality. Made under commercial con- 
ditions such bread burns badly, giving 
black, rubbery crust, or if baked over 
a shorter period to prevent burning, 
a doughy texture results. In either 
case, the volume or size of loaf is very 
small and completely unsatisfactory. 

On the Monday following the 
session of August 1, William Walms- 
ley, principal of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, and Frank C. 
Jungwaelter, executive secretary of 
the Associated Retail Bakers, were 
scheduled to testify. It was their in- 
tention to bring out the fact that it 
is entirely impractical commercially 
to bake honey breads under the pro- 
posed government standard. 

It is our opinion that our case for 
honey in bread making was thorough- 
ly and carefully presented in a way to 
induce the Food and Drugs Adminis- 
tration to reconsider the proposed re- 
quirements. We do not yet know 
what the final decision will be. The 
situation bears careful watching and 
after the Food Standards Committee 
makes its final ruling, your committee 
of the American Honey Institute will 
make further recommendations if any 
action is necessary to safeguard our 
interests. 
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THE BEE BUSINESS IN THE SOUTH 


By M. G. DADANT 


PART Il 


Queen-Rearing Nuclei 

My notes show that, on an average, 
the queen breeder runs two queen- 
rearing nuclei for each colony he has. 
In other words, in order to assure 
himself plenty of queens for his 
packages, his queen orders, and for 
possible re-sale to other breeders not 
as fortunate as himself, the breeder 
plans on two nuclei for each colony. 
As the season progresses and the 
package season passes, the nuclei are 
gradually eliminated, and their combs 
placed over strong colonies of bees 
for protection from moth. 


In my reading, I had been led to 
the conclusion that the baby nucleus 
for queen-rearing had pretty much 
passed out of the picture. Far from 
it. In the sections we visited there 
are at least as many baby nuclei (or 
their modification) as all types. of 
queen-rearing nuclei put together. As 
a matter of estimate, I would say that 
there is a preponderance of the 
babies. These range from the small- 
est (though we saw no Rauchfuss 
mating boxes) to the Root size 
(5%x8), or three to the standard 
frame, and are variously single nuclei, 
double, or four to the box. Then 
there are the four nuclei to the 
standard body, divided both cross- 
wise and lengthwise, three to the 
body with standard frames, the shal- 
low nuclei taking half-depth frames 
some with three such shallow frames 
some with four, and either single or 
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double. Here, again, the variation 
comes from following some leader of 
a certain area, as well as from the in- 
dividual preferences of the breeder 
for one kind or another. 

In general the larger nuclei are 
started with brood, feed, and empty 
comb space about in equal proportion, 
For instance, in forming’ shallow 
three-frame nuclei, a super of brood 
and five pounds of bees may be 
brought in from the outyard. To the 
super of brood is added a super of 
honey or syrup, and a super of empty 
combs. Usually this combination on 





a hive stand is combined—adding a 
screened top or bottom, so that bees, 
brood, syrup and empty combs re- 
main from evening to morning. Next 
morning, nine three-frame nuclei are 
formed from the combination, which 
means a frame of brood, an empty 
comb, and a comb of feed, and a 
little over a half-pound of bees to 
the nucleus. A sealed queen cell is 
added at the time the nucleus is 
formed. Nearly all of the larger 
nuclei of various sizes are formed 
in a similar though varying manner. 

As a rule, no brood accompanies 
the bees when the baby nuclei are 
made up. Usually the bees are 
brought in bulk for formation of the 
baby nuclei. Sometimes the nuclei 
are formed as a part of a continuous 
operation, but usually, also, these out 
yard combless bees in screened pack- 
ages are left overnight with ample 
feed, with sufficient nucleus combs 
above them so that the bees fill with 
honey and cluster on the combs above 
them. In the morning the baby nuclei 
are formed by transferring the combs 
of feed and clustering into the baby 
nucleus filling the division board feed- 
er with syrup, and giving a ripe queen 
cell. This process of bringing in 
combless bees and letting them set 
with feed overnight to cluster in the 
combs above is, by many, called 


(Left) Baby nues by the hundred (Below) 
Two shallow nues to the hive. 
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“trafficking” the bees. In other words, 
a process of transferring the 
from cage to comb. 


bees 


The writer’s own experience with 
Doolittle division board feeders in 
honey production and feeding large 
hives has been anything but a pleasant 
one, with wax cracking off, feeders 
leaking, and 


plenty of ensuing 
robbing. But the queen breeder 
would be hard put to find a more 
desirable way of feeding queen- 


rearing nuclei than this same division 
board feeder. Its use in this capacity 
is well nigh universal, and many are 
used also in swarm boxes, finishing 
colonies, and full colonies, though 
perhaps the favorite for these other 
purposes is the jar, atmospheric feed- 
er placed into a hole in the cover of 
the hive, and immediately over the 
brood. 

Far be it from me to express a 
preference for either the baby nuclei 
or the larger ones. Under favorable 
conditions, it would appear that the 
nuclei started with brood would have 
a better chance to survive, as the 
emerging brood is added to _ the 
strength of the nucleus. They do give 
more room for the queen to develop 
her laying. 

On the other hand, under favorable 
conditions, the baby nucleus is easily 
and cheaply made, it maintains itself 
remarkably well, it is easier to find 
the queens, and it is easier to handle. 

Under the most unfavorable con- 
ditions either kind must be carefully 
nurtured or the bees may abscond, 
and nothing is more disconcerting 
than to have a nucleus swarm out and 
hang on a high limb in the rearing 
yard, where it is hard for the breeder 
to reach and destroy, but easy for the 
numerous virgin queens, out for their 
wedding flight, to join with it and 
leave a nucleus which turns up queen- 
less at the next examination. So the 
breeder gets rid of these recalcitrant 
absconders quickly. He hives them 
or burns them; or if they are too high 
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in the trees, he 
down with a gun. 


may shoot them 


Queen Cells and Queens 

In commercial honey production 
operations we have seen colonies 
headed by small, insignificant queens 
turn out to be the best in the queen 
yard, but they were the exception 
rather than the rule. Such queens 
were good ones not because they were 
small, but in spite of it. We have 
seen stunted queen cells, sometimes 
transformed into beautiful, full- 
fledged queens—but only sometimes, 
which means not very often. So the 
breeder, confronted as he is by much 
adverse weather, must do a good job 
of cell production, cell selection, as 
well as selection and care of mated 
and mature queens. 

If I were to make any criticism of 
southern bee raising methods, it 
would be of the cell and queen-rear- 
ing, and this is not said without due 
admission that, by and large, this 
part of the business is handled ex- 

(Right, 


under 
board 


top) The babies progress 
honeyflow conditions. Note 
feeder. (Below) Single baby 


rapidly 
division 
nuclei. 


pertly. But we did see queen cells 
going through into the nuclei which 
looked to us to be under par, and 
we did see queens also being slipped 
into cages not about “85% of parity.” 
There was also some careless and 
rough handling of the caged queens, 
unnecessary dropping of cages, and 
jarring and squeezing of queens which 
could do no lasting good to the in- 


tricate egg-laying organs of the ‘‘soul 
of the hive.” 
Package Bees 
Packages have been pretty well 


standardized throughout the shipping 
South, although there are still a few 
variations. Experiments by Warren 
Whitcomb in cooperation with the 
express company, and the accompany- 


(Left) Four nuclei in a standard body. 
(Below) Long rows of single nuclei. Grafting 
house at the back 





ing recommendations for cages have 
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been pretty well followed, particularly 
as to sizes. Some shippers favor 
solid ends for the cages; some favor 
clustermg strips of wire or slats; 
others feel these unnecessary. Feed- 
er cans are standard. However, there 
is variation in the feeder tops. Prob- 
ably most shippers use the regular 
friction top can with two small holes 
pierced in the two pound, and three 
holes in the three pound. A few 
shippers bore a % inch hole in the 
cap, then after filling the feeder, re- 
place the cap on the can with a full 
piece of Indian Head muslin immedi- 
ately under the cap. The argument 
for this method is that, in trucking 
especially, you do not get the dripping 
and spilling of the syrup when the 
packages are jolted or tipped. 





Only one breeder that we know of 
still uses sugar candy instead of sugar 
syrup in shipping packages. He also 
uses similar candy in feeding his 
mating nuclei. 

Precedure varies somewhat in get- 
ting queens into the package. The most 
common method is to take the queens 
to the package yard, together with 
their empty cages and syrup cans. 
As the packages are weighed up, the 
queen is inserted, the feeder can put 
in place and the package closed per- 
manently for shipping. Some queens 
are in a dry cage without attendants. 
Loose queens in packages are not 
favored by most shippers who argue 
that the percentage of loss is so small 
when queens are regularly packed, 
that the extra trouble would run the 
cost beyond justification. 


In the method of preparing for and 
shaking packages there is much var- 
iation. These differences center on 
whether the queen will be found ahead 
of package shaking and whether an 
excluder is to be used to sift out 
unnecessary drones and an occasional 
queen. Where no excluder is used 
it is customary to go through the 
colony and find the queen, either tem- 
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porarily isolating her, or putting her 
in a cage to be returned to the colony 
later. After the queen is found, the 
colony is shaken directly into the 
package, one or two combs at a time. 
As the shaking is being done, the 
package is weighed, and the can feed- 
er and queen are inserted soon after. 

Unless an excluder is used a few 
drones are bound to go into the pack- 
age, but the breeders report no com- 
plaints from customers on this score. 
Precaution against many drones is 
taken by destroying all drone brood 
as it occurs in shaking, so that on a 
second shaking, fewer drones will be 
in evidence. Some breeders’ efficiency 
might be increased by a vigorous cull- 
ing of poor combs in the off-season, 
retaining only those with a very small 


Fifty-five from the cell builder 


amount of drone comb; for raising 
drones to maturity is just as expensive 
as raising worker bees, and in the 
package yard it has no significance 
in the breeding program. Replace- 


- wey 





(Above) One of three funnels used alter- 


nately, with its cover, to help make bees go 
down into package. (Right, top) Two baby 
nuclei in a box-half length elngth-half depth 
frames (Right, bottom) A well established 
nucleus 





ment of worker comb for drone comb 
would mean several extra pounds of 
worker bees to sell. 

Breeders who favor the excluder, 
claim they do away with the extra 
work of finding the queen. Many 
times she will be found as the combs 
are lifted out of the hive for shaking, 
but, if not, she shows up on the 
excluder after the bees have run 
down. 

Those using excluders vary as to 
procedure. One breeder uses a full 
size ten-frame excluder in his funnel, 
shakes the bees down through it into 
the packages. Re-adjustment of 
weight in the packages is made after 
it has been approximately filled to the 
required amount and the funnel has 
been removed. With such a funnel 
the excluder is removable so that both 
can be readily cleaned. 

Still another breeder runs two or 
three funnels. These are made about 
the size to fit a full depth frame 
into them with excluder at the lower 
end of the wide part of the funnel, 
just above the snout. The bees in 
approximate correct amount are shak- 
en into the funnel which has already 
been inserted in the package. To 
avoid the necessity of any delay while 
the bees run down into the package, 
the funnel is covered with a previous 
ly prepared cover. Since the only 
light is from the package itself 
through the outlet of the funnel, the 
bees readily run down. By the time 
the operator has used his third funnel, 
the first one is empty, except for the 
drones and any queen which he may 
have missed when opening the hive. 
Such queens are returned to their 
proper hives,the drones are killed, and 
the package shaking proceeds. One ad 
vantage of this method is that the 
package and funnel are both on the 
scales and the exact amount of bees 
is shaken before the cover is put on. 


(Please turn to page 422) 











By ROY LITTLEFIELD 


PART Il 


Flight of Bees 

The flight of bees is more or less 
affected by humid conditions. When 
the humidity is high, the bees will fly 
and cluster in or outside the 
hive. However, much of this is due 
to the failure of plants to secrete 
nectar, as bees will then rob if any 
honey is spilled. With plants that 
secrete nectar at low temperature, or 
when bees are carrying pollen or 
water, a high humidity at this time 
would no doubt affect the flight of 


less 


bees, as moist air is a better con- 
ductor thus lessening the heat of 
their bodies much sooner, Much of 


the spring dwindling of bees some 


seasons, is no doubt due to high 
humidity and low temperature. 
Swarming 
Some years ago there was some 


discussion in the bee papers as to why 
bees swarm less while working sweet 
clover than white clover. The late 
George S. Demuth, who was one of 
the best authorities on swarming, 
gave us his reason, that bees have to 
work longer time in the field to get 
a load of nectar from sweet clover; 
thus preventing the brood nest from 
becoming congested. While the daily 
gain from sweet clover is large and 
at times greater than from white 
clover, bees usually do work longer 
hours each day and swarm less on 
sweet clover. However,if weather con- 


ditions are favorable, bees will not 
swarm while working other plants, 
and if the weather is not favorable, 


they will swarm no matter what they 
are working. 

During the past twenty years, 
there was one outstanding season in 
which bees seemed to have no in- 
clination to swarm. Any manipulation 
to control swarming was a waste of 
time. Not that there was no swarm- 
ing, but bees in any kind of a box that 
had any empty storage room what- 
ever, made no attempt to swarm. In 
the “Postscript” of the July number 
of the American Bee Journal for 
that year, Frank C. Pellett told of an 
“old time beeman calling on him and 
complaining that he could not get his 
bees to swarm, no matter how much 
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he tried, and that instead of swarm- 
ing they were making lots of honey.” 
That year, 1933, the average temper- 
ature for the month of June was 10 
degrees above normal. The average 
relative humidity, noon reading, was 
22 per cent below normal. There was 
only one day during the month when 
the relative humidity at noon, was 
near normal. While it is generally 
known that warm humid weather is 
favorable for swarming, it also is 
well known that hot dry weather is 
less favorable. Some _ beekeepers 
while working through their colonies, 
have noticed that the bees, even after 
they have been preparing to swarm 
for some time, will tear down queen 
cells whenever the hot dry winds 
come. This is no doubt an instinct 
of the bees, for to swarm at this 
time would perhaps cause the death 
of the swarm, and at times, the colo- 
ny also. 


Quality of Honey 


During seasons of low humidity, 
honey is usually of a higher quality. 
As nectar is more plentiful during 
this type of season, the bees visit 
fewer plants, thus getting less pollen 
and other substances mixed with the 
honey. Not only is the honey of 
lighter color and better flavored, but 
it is usually much thicker and heavier. 
In a dry atmosphere there is less 
moisture in the nectar and the bees 
are able to evaporate moisture from 
the nectar more readily. Also 
moisture is absorbed by the honey 
while being extracted. In lowa dur- 
ing the hot dry years of 1934 and 
1936, the honey was so thick and 
heavy that it was almost impossible 
to throw it out of the combs. Reports 


less 


are that similar conditions usually 
prevail in the dry Rocky Mountain 
states. 


Honey Containers 


Honey containers are affected to 
a small extent by humidity. This 
is especially true if cans of cold honey 
are often brought into contact with 
warm moist air, or if the honey 
comes in contact with an outer sur- 
face. In _ filling cans, sometimes 
drops of honey will fall on lid or sides 


NEY PRODUCTION 


-ausing the cans to become black and 
rusty. The openings and caps on 
secondhand cans, often become black 
due to the honey absorbing moisture 
from the air. 


Seed Production 


The failure of certain plants to 
produce seed at times, has been 
thought due to a lack of bees or other 


pollinating insects. This is true if 
the flowers are secreting nectar, 
otherwise these insects are of little 


value as pollinizers. We have all at 
times seen fields of clover white with 
bloom, with plenty of bees near, yet 
there was little or no seed. For 
years alfalfa has been grown in Iowa, 
and up until 1930 it was thought no 
amount of seed could ever be pro- 
duced here. However, with the com- 
ing of the hot dry years we began 
to get a surprising amount. This was 
especially true in 1934 when the 
relative humidity for three months, 
June, July and August, averaged 10 
to 20 per cent below normal. That 
year the bees just hummed over the 
plants, and there was perhaps more 


alfalfa seed produced in the state 
than ever before or afterwards. The 
crop of sweet clover seed was also 
good that year, but in 1935, when 
the relative humidity was above 
normal, very little seed set on the 
plants. The blossoms of sweet clover 


would drop after a few days, leaving 
only a long stem with a few blossoms 
on the end. Alfalfa had very little 
bloom and no seed. 

Although red clover has_ been 
grown in Iowa for years it does not 
produce much seed except during dry 
years. Its failure to seed at other 
times has long been thought due to 
a lack of bumblebees, and that dur- 
ing dry years the corolla tubes are 
injured and shorten so that the honey 
bee is able to work and pollinate it. 
All of this sounds very logical, but 
apparently the person who started 
this has jumped to the wrong con- 
clusion. While the average seed pro- 
duction of red clover in Iowa, is bare- 
ly one bushel to the acre, it is as high 
today as it was thirty or forty years 


(Please turn to page 422) 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 


EMPRESS MARIE LOUISE 


By DR. BODOG F. BECK 


HILE Napoleon 

Josephine the _ costliest of 
precious stones, huge pear-shaped 
emeralds (her favorite gem), magni- 
ficent diamonds and sapphires, he be- 
stowed on his bride Archduchess 
Marie Louise, the Austrian Emperor’s 
daughter and the scion of the most 
aristocratic Court of Europe, a 
modest, almost trifling wedding gift. 
It was a necklace, consisting of a row 
of bees, made of coral and_ seed 
pearls. The chain combined Napoleon’s 
beloved emblem, the bees, with his 
favorite stone, the coral. This frugal 
offering conveyed a specific signifi- 
cance. 


lavished on 


Napoleon’s obsession for bees 
an imperial emblem was more deep- 
rooted than any of his numerous 
biographers have, so far, interpreted. 
This mystic symbol served as a label, 
a veritable trade mark, during his 
reign. It is apparent that it was not 
any exquisite or imposing ornamental 
value of bees but some occult con- 
sideration which influenced Napoleon 
to adopt these puny creatures as a 
permanent cortege. Napoleon seemed 
always to be happy and at ease in 
their surroundings. Bees were an 
amulet, a talisman for Napoleon, as 
if to conjure, benefit and protect him 
through some magic endowments. 
The selection was preeminently a 
superstitious consideration. 

The Emperor’s fondness for coral 
must have been prompted by the 
same principle. A mystic and magic 
power was attributed to this sub- 
stance since earliest antiquity. The 
Hindus, Egyptians, Greeks and 
Romans had great faith in coral 
charms. For many centuries, the 
population of India, the home of 
pearls, were willing to exchange genu- 
ine pearls for corals of the Mediter- 
ranian Sea. They highly valued 
them, not for intrinsic worth but be- 
cause of an over-credulous reliance 
on a weird cabalistic power of coral 
charms. 

The original of coral was not 
<nown until the 18th century. The 
incients believed it was a_ stone 
‘ormed in the seas. Only later was 
t looked upon as a living, organic 
ubstance, a petrified plant, a “‘stone 
ree,” lithodendron. Aristotle and 
‘heophrastus, who described almost 
verything worth while that existed 
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during their intermediate times, and 
even before that, never commented 
on coral because it was almost un- 


known in the Aegian Sea. In the 
Indian Ocean coral was plentiful but 
of poor quality. The most valued 


coral came from the Mediterranean 
Sea, especially from around Malta, 
Tunis and Algeria. That it was known 
among the Hebrew is proved by the 
fact that the name coral, which is 
identical in almost all languages, is, 
etymologically, a Semitic word, goral, 
which means “little stone.’”’ Some 
commentators believe that the name 
of the Red Sea alluded to the tint 
of coral. 

A. Peysonnel, (1723) a Frenchman, 
is credited with the discovery that 
coral is of animal origin. C. G. 
Ehrenberg, a friend of Humboldt, was 
the first who called corals Anthozoa, 
flower-animals. He contended that 
they were zoophytic secretions of sea 
polyps, which constitute their housing, 
forming enormous reefs in the ocean. 
The coral, when in the water, is 
covered with a soft and live skin, 
which must first be taken off before 
it can be utilized for ornamental pur- 
poses. The substance in itself is 
really worthless and of no more value 
than that of which pears are con- 
structed. This nacreous material, 
called mother of pearl, which lines 
the shells of bivalve mollusks and 
forms pearls, is in itself worthless. 
Only the size, shape, color and lustre 
of pearls invest them with extra- 
ordinary value. It is a sentimental 
and emotional assessment. 

The great interest of mankind in 
pearls and corals is attributable not 
alone to their habitat and rather 
mystic origin but to certain animated 
characteristics, inherent only to living 
creatures. The ancients, especially 
who lived in the Far East, believed 
that pearls and corals 
actual life and were capable of 
emotion. They attributed to them 
different sexes and even faculties of 
reproduction. 
change their lustre, gain or lose 
brilliancy, and reflect the subjective 
feeling and spirit of the wearer. The 
Mediterranean coral, which is of a 
dark red color, was considered more 
responsive to contact with the body 
Theo- 
phrasus thought that the active prin- 


possessed 


Pearls are supposed to 


of its possessor than pearls. 


ciple of all gems was their color, 
which is in full sympathy with the or- 
ganic sensibility and pshchie changes 
of the person by whom they are worn. 
Eastern physicians utilize even today 
the color variations of the turquoise 
and coral to determine the temper 
ature of their patients. 

The color change of coral was 
always considered correct indicator of 
When 
a child fell ill, the string of coral 


its wearer’s state of health. 


around its neck became pale, regaining 
its natural tint only after the patient 
had recovered. Johann Wittich, a 
German physician of the Middle Ages, 
described how the coral necklace of 
an invalid turned first whitish, late: 
dirty yellow and finally, before the 
patient died, the stone was covered 
with black spots. 

““Mysterious’’ was always the ad 
jective of coral. Metrodorus, the 
statesman and scientist in the court 
of Mithridates, often referred to the 
magic power of coral. Solinus, the 
Third Century sage, implicitly be- 
lieved in coral charms that they 
thwart off hurricanes and lightning. 
Pliny mentions that a coral necklace 
would protect a child from the effects 
of an evil-eye. Pindar and Ovid also 
alluded to the charmed effects of the 
stone. The ancient Gauls decorated 
their swords, shields and _ helmets 
with corals as a means of safety. The 
Bedouins even today hang coral 
charms around the necks of their 
camels to protect them from harm. 
Zoroaster (XV. 131) emphasizes the 
magic and medicinal value of coral. 
Plato expressed the belief that a coral 
amulet would save a child from con- 
sumption. 

The superstitious beliefs in the 
magic powers of coral seemed to have 
originated with the Hindus and 
Egyptians but they were more deep 
rooted in countries surrounding the 
Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas. 
Later the faith in its magic powers 
gradually spread to all European 
countries, even to the most northern 
states. There were few nations who 
did not believe in 
and amulets. 


coral charms 
Several 14th century 
painters pictured the Christ Child 
with a coral necklace in His hand. 
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COMB HON 
THE MODIF 


By SCOTT M. TRAXLER 








HE production of fancy comb 
honey is dependent upon many 
different conditions governed chiefly 
by the weather and the beekeeper. 
The beekeeper can do his best but 
come to naught if the weather is not 
right. Therefore fancy comb honey 
production should be carried on in 
conjunction with extracted  pro- 
duction. 

I begin to plan for my honey pro- 
duction in August or September of 
the year before I plan to harvest my 
crop of fancy comb honey. The colo- 
nies are requeened at this time with a 
strong vigorous queen of northern 
breeding. I have tried both northern 
and southern queens and the north- 
ern are far superior. This early re- 
queening gives the colony plenty of 
time to raise a strong force of young 
bees which are necessary to carry 
them over the winter. 

When the fall honey is taken off in 
September plenty is left with the bees 
in the hive body and one extracting 
super full is left on top of the hive 
body. I reduce the entrances to keep 
out mice but do not pack and have 
never had any loss to speak of except 
in the winter of 1940, when everyone 
had very heavy losses in this locality 
which by the way is central western 
New York. I have a high board fence 
and snow fence on the north and west 
sides of the yard as seen in the 
picture opposite which was taken in 
the spring about apple blossom time. 

During the winter and early spring 
the comb supers and other equipment 
are cleaned and placed in order and 
new equipment made ready so that I 
can keep a jump or two ahead of the 
next summer when time is 
searce. I fold my sections and place 
the foundation in them at this time. 
I have used only split sections for the 
last eight years as I am sure of having 
the combs securely fastened to all 
four sides and get a higher percentage 
of sections that will grade as fancy 
comb honey. 

When I first look into the hives on 
a warm day in April I reverse the hive 
body and the extracting super. 

This stimulates brood rearing and 


bees 


(Top) High board fence and snow fence, 
on north and west, for better wintering. 
(Below) Part of a comb honey yard with five 
upers on some hives. 
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the bees clean out all of the dark fall 
honey that might be in the supers so 
that it will not bother when the white 
crop is being extracted. About apple 
blossom time I again reverse the hive 
body and extracting super but place 


a queen excluder between. If I 
have any weak colonies I try to 
build them up by exchanging their 
empty combs for combs of sealed 


brood from the extra strong colonies. 
This helps to keep the extra strong 
one from becoming over crowded and 
swarming which must be prevented if 
any fancy honey is to be secured. 
When the bees begin to store honey 
from the clovers I take the extracting 
super off of the strong colonies and 


ION WITH 
HIVE 


put two comb honey supers on in its 
place. The queen excluder comes off 
also. The extracting super thus taken 
off are placed on the weaker colonies. 
By this method of working both comb 
and extracted production only the 
strong colonies which are able to pro- 
duce fancy comb honey are asked to 
do so. If weather conditions have 
been good up to now and continue so 
the colonies on comb honey pro- 
duction will soon begin to draw the 
combs in the super next to the hive 
body. As soon as they do I reverse 
the supers and add another empty 
super on the top. This is a safety 


valve in case the honey flow is very 
heavy as the bees will go up into this 
super in case they fill the lower supers 
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before I look at the hive again. I 
usually examine each hive every seven 
days. I keep up this expanson as long 
as the honey flow and weather are 
favorable. As soon as a super is filled 
and well capped over I take it off the 
bees so they will not travel-stain the 
white comb surface. If occasional 
comb is not filled out completely it is 
placed in a super with other similar 
ones and placed back on the bees to 
be finished. 

If the weather and honey flow are 
not favorable I reduce the number 
of hives on comb production and 
gradually return them to extracted 
production. Again the combination 
of comb and extraction production 
proves itself, for by placing the 
extracting supers on the bees again 
instead of more comb supers a lot of 
sections are not spoiled or left partly 
filled. Fancy comb honey can not be 
secured under unfavorable conditions 
and a beekeeper is losing money who 
attempts to produce comb honey at 
such times. Toward the end of the 
clover flow I return the colony to 
extracted production in the same 
manner. 

One of the pictures shows a section 
of one yard on comb production with 
five supers on some hives. I have 
taken eight supers of 32 sections each 
from one hive in a good season. This 
‘an not be accomplished every year. 

The picture below showing four 
hives is of one corner of a yard being 
run entirely for extracted production. 
This is only the white crop which was 
taken off and then a fair late crop of 
dark honey was secured. 
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Now that a crop of comb honey has 
been taken from the bees in order to 
get the best price the sections must 
be cleaned and then the honey must 
be carefully graded and wrapped in 
cellophane or placed in window 
cartons before it is packed in cases 
to be sold to wholesaler or retailer. 

In producing comb honey I only 
try to secure a crop when conditions 
are right otherwise I run for ex- 
tracted honey only. Fancy comb 
honey production is like any other 
occupation, success comes in pro- 
portion to the effort put into it. 


* 


DISEASE DIMINISHING 
IN CALIFORNIA 


The semi-annual report of the 
Supervising Entomologist, H. M. 
Krebs, for the State of California, for 
the period ending July 1, 1941 is at 
hand. 

It shows inspection of 165,062 colo 
nies of bees and during that period 
only 0.8 of one per cent were dis- 
eased. 

This is indeed a very fine record 
and shows that Mr. Krebs and his 
deputies and co-operators of the 
various supervisors’ boards of the 
counties and state are really making 
some progress in the clarification of 
the disease situation in California. 

One or two counties still show 
relatively high percentage but un- 
doubtedly these are isolated cases 
which have either been caused by 
sporadic break-out or through lack of 
previous inspection. 


. 
Sg Se 


(Above) Four colonies for extracted honey 
production. (Left) Reversal of hive body and 
winter iper in April 





GUEST EDITORIAL 


Beginning with our January issue, 
an open invitation was extended to 
readers to present material each 
month for editorial use. Each issue 
of American Bee Journal from Febru- 
ary to June gave awards to those who 
succeeded in presenting the best 
editorial, and secondary awards to the 
three selected second-best writers on 
editorial subjects. 

It seemed to us to be interesting 
and to develop ideas and thoughts 
about things the industry should be 
considering. Too many wrote entirely 
about marketing and too few wrote 
much about beekeeping. Some of 
the editorials were full of excellent 
thought and pointed suggestions, well 
taken; many were not sufficiently well 
presented to use. The last editorial, 
“My Beekeeping Hobby,’”’ by Ann 
Beemen was in June, at which time 
Guest Editorials were suspended until 
October, because of summer work and 
the relatively few readers who seemed 
to be interested. 


Ten Dollars 


To the reader submitting the best 
editorial for October on any subject 
which seems to be important in bee- 
keeping, we will give $10.00. For the 
three who write what the committee 
considers to be the next best, we will 
purchase the manuscripts for publi- 
cation at two times our usual rate. 
Other material suitable for use will 
be paid for at normal rate. 

If manuscripts are too long, we will 
shorten them to suitable size, or we 
may change them to present the 
thought more clearly or concisely, or 
to meet the requirements of good 
manuscript in any way whatever. We 
do suggest that the eternal subject of 
marketing be avoided unless the sug 
gestions to be made about it are of 
highest value. 

Please do not write about things 
which are not Articles 
about management, methods,  pro- 
cedure, the usual detail of beekeep- 
ing, are not editorial, An editorial 
is an opinion, a plan, a constructive 
idea for the benefit of the industry. 
See what you can do. Manuscripts 
received too late for October will fall 
into those to be considered for the 


editorial. 


succeeding issue. 


¢ 


NO REVIEW THIS 
MONTH 


Due to lack of time we have not 
been able to select material for our 
department which each month this 
year has given a review of what we 
think to be important discussions of 
beekeeping problems. The “Review” 
may be continued in our October 
number. 
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EARLY MIDWEST BEEKEEPING 


By L. R. STEWART 


NY discussion of early midwest 

beekeeping automatically narrows 
down to a discussion of bees and 
honey of the early history of the 
Wabash Valley, as the Wabash River 
was the entering wedge of civilization 
to all the Northwest Territoryfl From 
time immemorial to the early nine- 
teenth century the Wabash River was 
an important link in the only highway 
between the Great Lakes region and 
the sea port of New Orleans. Over 
this route all the business of the great 
Northwest was conducted, be it a 
letter to the folks back in Europe, or 
a boat load of salt, or of furs, or of 
powder, or an English army of Red 
Coats. In turn the Valley was the 
home of that ancient, mysterious race 
of so-called Mound Builders, the 
Indians, French traders and trappers 
and black robed Jesuits, the English 
Red Coats and the Americans. From 
this rich, fertile valley civilization 
spread, like one of its own floods, to 
the Rockies on the west, to the upper 
lake regions on the north and on the 
east until it met the western bound 
influx from beyond the Alleghenies. 


This treatise is not so much a 
history of midwest beekeeping but 
rather an enumeration of the first 





waterproofing 


propolis for 


Indians used 


canoes, 

known instances of bees, and honey, 
and wax in this territory, all of which 
may seem quite modern to our old 
country readers where bees and bee- 
keeping have been known some two 
hundred years. But you must re- 
member that than two hundred 
years ago the Midwest was ruled by 
a people as savage, as well as cunning, 
as the world has ever known; a reign 
broken here and there by the devout 


less 
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courage of a few black robed Jesuit 
Fathers and a roving, venturesome 
band of hunters and fur traders who 
often married into the Indian tribes 
and became a savage like them. Even 
those who did push forward into this 
wild country brought with them very 
few personal belongings, the clothes 
they wore, their arms, some salt and 
meal and possibly a few cooking pots. 
As the only means of transportation 
was by boat or on foot along a few 
not too well-marked Indian trails, any 
belongings of a more substantial 
nature were out of the question. Most 
of the early settlers were merely 
campers and their camps by no means 
permanent; it was not until the last of 
the 18th century that there were 
established homes of any consequence. 
This bit of history is mentioned in 
order that the proper insight may be 
given to the incidents that follow, 
which may sound to you like “Indian” 
beekeeping rather than ‘midwest’ 
beekeeping, due to the fact that our 
earliest references to bees and honey 
in this territory were made at the 
time when the white man first came 
into contract with the red man. 
Everything beyond that period is 
shrouded in a mysterious darkness 
which we have been unable to pene- 
trate. Though the Indians had lived 
here for thousands of years the only 
history they left were hero tales of 
the chiefs and fairy stories of the 





was used for cooking. 


Honey 


medicine man handed down by word 
of mouth through the generations. 
In 1793 on Black River (lower 
Wabash) a French trapper, Pierre 
De Van, came upon a party of Indians 
and two white captives, a boy and 
girl (the Hope children who had been 
captured at Diamond Island, near 
Evansville) and all were carrying 


vessels of different 
filled with honey. Enroute to join 
General Harrison at Fort Harrison, 
near Terre Haute on October 6, 1811, 
John Tipton, a private of Spencers’ 
mounted riflemen, who was made a 
captain on the field of battle at 
Tippecanoe a month later, found two 
bee trees near the present town of 
Montezuma, Parke County, Indiana, 
an event that rated recording in his 
diary. Due to his company’s hurry 
to reach Harrison they did not cut the 
tree, a fact he very much regretted. 
The nearest white settlement of any 
kind was at Vincennes, 75 miles south. 
At the Pigeon Roost massacre (near 
the present town of Vienna, Scott 
County, Indiana) on September 3, 
1812, Elias Payne and Isaac Coffman 


kinds that were 


were ambushed while hunting bee 
trees. It was during this period that 


two men of Franklin County, Indiana, 
were killed by the Indians while cut- 
ting bee trees and their vessels full 
of honey carried away. To the 
savage a pot of honey was of far 


more value than a white man’s life. 
If we care to migrate a bit for 
sake of argument, Marquette and 


Joliet on their trip through Illinois in 
1670 found bees in many places and 
used their honey. In 1630 Miles 
Standish court martialed two of his 
men for being absent. At their trial 
it was learned that they found a bee 
tree and there was so much honey in 
it they were making a trough to carry 
it in. Hunter Demot, an _ Indian 
captive in 1725 who had traveled over 
all the Middle West, reported finding 


(Please turn to page 421) 
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WILD ASTERS 


The tiny white stars of wild aster are among our latest fall 
flowers. Bees swarm around them until frost. The picture was 
taken by Paul Hadley of Piggott, Arkansas. Frequently aster 
yields surplus and contrary to its usual condemnation of furn- 
ishing poor winter stores, when conditions are favorable for aster 
honey to become fully ripened, bees winter well on it. 
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TWO RECIPES 


FROM 


MILDRED ROSS 


The following two recipes have 
been tried and tested in our own 
kitchen and were developed by 
Mildred Ross of Canton, Ohio. 


BANANA HONEY MUFFINS 


cup white flour 
cup whole wheat flour 
teaspoonful baking soda 
teaspoonful baking powder 
14 teaspoon salt 
1 cup very ripe banana pulp mashed 
3 tablespoons honey 
2 eggs 
3 tablespoons of bacon fryings or butter 
% cup of sour milk 


METHOD: melt 
gether; add milk, 


honey and shortening to- 
well beaten eggs and then 


HONEY GINGERBREAD 


banana pulp. Combine all dry ingredients and 
mix liquid mixture well with dry. Butter 
muffin tin, fill three-fourths and bake in hot 
oven at 400 degree F. fifteen or twenty min- 
utes according to size of muffins. Serve with 
butter. Delicious and different. 

This particular recipe was one in a folder 
sent by Miss Ross which gives a few of 
approximately three hundred honey recipes 
she has created in her own kitchen for use 
in her own home. She is constantly develop- 
ing new ones. She uses no sugar and prac- 
tically all her recipes are all honey recipes. 


HONEY GINGERBREAD 


1-1/3 cups honey 
% cup lard or butter 
2 eggs 
1 teaspoonful each of cinnamon, cloves and 
ginger 
% cup of boiling water 
% mark and full cup 
teaspoonful soda 
teaspoonfuls baking powder 
teaspoonful salt 
cups flour measured 


(measure between 
mark) 


after it has been 


sifted 


METHOD: Melt lard and cream with honey. 
Add boiling water to which soda has been 
added. Beat eggs well and add. Mix flour 
with other dry ingredients. Pour liquid 
slowly into dry mixture stirring constantly 
to avoid lumps. Bake in moderate oven about 
350 degree F. Test as for cake. When cakes 
draw away from sides of pan they are usually 
well baked. 


She writes—‘‘The Banana-Honey Muffins” 
and the “Honey Gingerbread’ are probably 
the two most popular recipes. Their demand 
was instrumental in having the folder printed. 
I had three hundred and eighty-six separate 
requests for the gingerbread recipe before I 
stopped counting. Had I kept tally on re- 
quests for the other recipe, it might have 
been even more, You will note that the 
muffins contain whole wheat. 


FRUIT BRAN 
BREAD 


egze 
38 cup molasses 
cups All-Bran 
cup buttermilk 
cups flour 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoons baking 
teaspoon soda 
cup chopped figs 
cup chopped dates 
cup raisins 
cup chopped 


or honey 


powder 


nut meat 


well; add molasse All-Bran and 
Sift flour with alt, baking 
soda; add to first mixture with 
fruits and nut meats. Stir only until flour 
disappears. Bake in greased loaf pan with 
waxed paper in the bottom, in moderate oven 
(350° F.) about hour 


Yield: 1 


Beat egg 
buttermilk. 
powder and 


one 


(414x9-1/3 inch 


Barbara B. Brooks, 
Home Economics Department 
Kellogg Company. 


loaf pan) 
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HONEY AND 


By STELLA LAUNER GILL 


HE first food mentioned in the 

Book of Books is a fruit, the 
apple. The first persons mentioned in 
this book are reported as having 
fallen for it. Fruits still remain the 
food de luxe for the human race. 
Fortunately eating an excess of them 
is generally not harmful, but really 
beneficial in many cases. There are 
cases where certain persons are 
allergic to certain fruits, but gener- 
ally speaking for most persons fruits 
may be eaten with safety in moderate 
or even immoderate amounts. Doctors 
tell us we are in the stage of medicine 
where allergy to foods and other sub- 
stances are being studied and blamed 
for many of our physical ills. It 
might be a wise and economical pre- 
caution for everyone of us to take the 
tests to see what foods we should not 
use and what substances as dust, 
cows’ and horses’ dander, feathers, 
dogs, cats, etc., we should avoid. In 
this connection it has been interesting 
to hear experiences of persons at the 
booth of the Illinois State Beekeepers’ 
Association at the State Fair tell of 
having cured hay fever by using comb 
honey produced in their locality. 
Here evidently the patients have been 
their own doctors, immunizing them- 
selves against the trouble making 
pollens by taking into their systems 
those same pollens to which they have 
been allergic. A note of caution: 
Every case is an individual one and 
calls for individual diagnosis and 
treatment. 

One of the most beneficial combi- 
nations for fighting our most common 
ailment, the common cold, is a combi- 
nation of the citrus fruits, lemons, 
oranges, and grapefruits with honey. 
Haydak of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the University of Minnesota, 
attempting to live on milk and honey 
alone, found the addition of orange 
juice necessary to overcome scurvy 
that developed. This diet of three 
foods kept him in good condition for 
the four months that he experimented 
upon himself. Captain John D. Craig, 
the deep sea diver, has for weeks the 
following breakfast: a glass of orange 
juice and a pound and a half of 
honey. Edmund Eckardt, the German 
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champion blood donor, eats honey 
every morning for breakfast. He eats 
thirty oranges a day. 

Aside from the beneficial effects of 
honey, there is the aesthetic and 
romantic aspects to consider. Honey 
adds the “something different’? touch 
modern hostesses are always on the 
lookout for, whether it be for the 
formal dinner, the informal dessert 
luncheon, or the dainty afternoon tea 
so popular and necessary these days 
for women’s bridge parties, clubs and 
Parent Teacher associations. 

Fruits more than any other class of 
foods can be successfully used with 
honey. The following recipes are a 
few of the many ways for such combi- 
nations. The homemaker will enjoy 
discovering new ways for herself. By 
taking a favorite recipe calling for 
sugar or syrup, substituting a third 
to the whole amount of honey, 
a homemaker becomes a_ research 
worker working out new combinations 
to please the sight and taste of the 
tired husband home from a long day 
of work, and for the ever hungry 
growing youngsters zestfully ready 
for their meals. 

The following recipes are just a 
few ways in which honey may be 
used to add flavor and palatability to 
fruits. They will suggest other ways 
to the homemaker who feels as did 
Elbert Hubbard when he said, “I 
think if I were a baker, I would not 
be content with being a good baker, 
nor even a better baker than my 
neighbor. I would endeavor to bake 
bread like Michael Angelo painted 
pictures, like Thorwaldson chiseled 
statuary, or like James Oliver molded 
plows.”’ That, it seems to me, should 
be the attitude of the homemaker 
toward the preparation and serving of 
food to her family. 


Honey with Fruits No. 1 


2 c. sliced peaches 


% ¢. slicea pears 

4% ec. cherries (pitted) 

2 T. lemon juice 

% ¢. honey 

1 t. nutmeg (if desired) 

1 t. cinnamon (if desired) 

Warm honey, add_ spices, mix 
thoroughly and cool. Add lemon juice 
and fruits. Chill. May be used as a 
fruit cocktail as a first course, or as 
fruit cup for a dessert. May be 
drained, served on lettuce leaves with 
salad dressing, as a salad. 






Honey with Fruits No. 2 


2 ¢. sliced oranges 

te ¢. crushed pineapple 

1 grapefruit, sections carefully re- 
moved from enclosing tissues. 

2 T. lemon juice 

1 c. cherries, strawberries or rasp- 
berries 

te ec. honey (Add more honey if % 
ce. does not make it sufficiently sweet) 

lo t. cinnamon (if desired) 

lo t. nutmeg (if desired) 

Warm the honey, add spices and 
stir well. Cool, add remaining ingre- 
dients and chill. This may be used 
as a cocktail, fruit cup or fruit salad. 


Gelatin Salads 


Both recipes may be used in 
making gelatin salads: 

2 c. water 

1 package Jello or other prepared 
gelatin 

Lemon, lime, or orange flavored 
gelatin lend themselves well for 
salads. Heat 1 c. water until it boils, 
remove heat, add the gelatin and stir 
well. Add remaining cup of water 
and set aside until it thickens. Add 
drained fruits and chill. Ring molds, 
fancy molds, individual molds, cups 
or square pans may be used. Served 
in pie crusts topped with a honey 
meringue or honey flavored whipped 
cream, chiffon pies are the result. It 
is best to assemble just before 
serving. 

Many different combinations sug- 
gest themselves. A half cup to a cup 
of mayonnaise may be added when 
the fruit is added. Balls of cream 
cheese or cottage cheese (about the 
size of a walnut) may be added when 
the fruit is added. The balls may 
previously be rolled in chopped pars- 
ley, nuts, olives, or chives, It seems 
best to use the mayonnaise or salad 
dressing on top, for the sake of those 
persons not caring for an oil mixture. 
The taste for such a mixture is said 
to be an acquired one. (A suggestion 
to mothers: for the sake of the future 
wives of your boys, accustom your 
sons to the taste for salad dressing 
and Grand Opera.) 


Cranberry Relish 

1 c. cranberries ground 

1 apple ground (including skin) 

1 large orange ground (including 
rind) 

1 c. honey 

Mix all ingredients. Let stand to 
marinate for at least two hours. Chill 
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and serve. One cup ground carrots 
may be added. 


Fruit Whip 


1 c. whipping cream 

% ce. honey 

2 c. fruit pulp (canned or fresh) 

1 T. lemon juice (if flavor is en- 
hanced) 

% ce. chopped nuts (if desire) 

Whip cream, add honey, mix 
thoroughly and fold in fruits. Chill 
and serve. Makes a_ satisfactory 
topping for uniced cake. 


Continental Fruit Filling or Icing 

1 lb. pitted dates, figs or other dried 
fruit 

1 c. honey 

% e., cream 

1 c. chopped nuts (if desired) 

Boil dates, honey and cream, stir- 
ring constantly, until thick enough to 
spread well. Cool. Add nuts. Spread 
between layers, on top and sides. It 
is said, people of Europe use fruit 
fillings and icings, rather than sweet 
ones without fruit. 


Honey Fruit Fluff 

1 egg white 

1/3 ¢. honey 

1/8 t. salt 

1 ec. fruit pulp drained 
fruit or fresh fruit) 

Beat honey and egg white until it 
peaks. Fold in salt and fruit pulp. 
Chill at least an hour. Easy with an 
electric beater. 

Cranberry pulp, fresh berries of all 
sorts, bananas, and stewed dried 
fruits make excellent whips and fluffs. 
This makes a _ marvelous frozen 
dessert. 2 c. fruit pulp instead of 
1 c. will freeze more firmly. Stir once. 


(cooked 


Basic Recipe for Honey Fruit Ice 
Creams 


1 ¢c. milk 1 T. cold water 
1 junket tablet 1/3 ¢. honey 
1 c. whipping cream 
1 c. fresh or canned fruit (crushed) 
marmalade or preserves. 
milk until lukewarm. Add 
y Dissolve 
the tablet in the water. Add dis- 
solved tablet to lukewarm milk. Pour 
into refrigerator tray. Let stand un- 
disturbed until firm, 10 to 20 minutes. 
Place in freezing unit. When partly 
frozen add cream whipped stiff. Stir 
well and return to freezing unit. 
When partly frozen, scrape from the 
sides and bottom of tray. Beat quick- 
ly with a spoon. Add fruit or pre- 
serves and stir well. Finish freezing. 
Makes almost a quart of ice cream. 
May be made in a hand freezer. Add 
fruit when partly frozen. Fruit may 
be reserved and used as a sauce. If 
used in this way, add an extra % c. 
of honey to the sauce. If a less rich 
cream is desired, an extra cup of luke- 
warm milk may be added at the be- 
ginning. White of eggs beaten stiffly 
may be used instead of whipped 


or %4 ¢c. 
Heat 
honey, stir until dissolved. 
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cream. This product will be 
like a sherbet. 


Honey Orange Ice 


le c. honey 

le c. sugar 

1 c. orange juice 

1/3 c. lemon juice 

2 c. water 

Grated ring of one orange 

Boil sugar and water together for 
5 min. Add honey, salt and rind. 
Stir well and cool. Add fruit juices. 
Freeze until firm. If liked, a beaten 
egg white may be added when the ice 
is partly frozen. If beaten when part- 
ly frozen, the texture is better. 


Honey Fruit Butterscotch Curls 


Make your favorite baking powder 
or soda biscuit recipe. Roll % inch 
thick. Spread with 2 T. honey, 2 T. 
butter, spice if liked and 1 c. of some 
kinds of fruit or marmalade. Roll 
like a jelly roll and cut in 1 inch 
pieces. 

% ec. honey 1 t. cinnamon 

% ¢c. butter 1 ¢. fruit 

% ¢. chopped nuts (if liked) 

Melt butter, add honey and cinna- 
mon. Pour into well greased muffin 
tins, add fruit and nuts. Place rolls 
cut side down in the muffin pans. 
Bake in a moderate oven 350° to 375° 
from 20 to 30 minutes. Turn out of 
pan at once. 

Honey Apple Dumplings 

Make your favorite baking powder 
or soda biscuit dough. Roll dough to 
% inch thickness. Cut into 4 inch 
squares. 

Filling 

3c. apples, pared, cored and cut in 
eighths 

% ¢. honey % t. nutmeg 

1 T. melted butter % t. cinnamon 

Mix well, place 5 or six pieces of 
the apples on each square. Fold 
corners over fruit, press well and 
turn upside down in a well greased 
baking pan. 

Sauce 

1 c. honey 

1/3 ¢. butter 

1 c. hot water 

% t. salt 

Dash of nutmeg and cinnamon 

Combine sauce ingredients and 
bring to a boil. Pour around dump- 
lings. Bake in a hot oven (450°) 10 
minutes. Decrease heat to 350° and 
bake until apples are tender, about 
20 minutes. 


HONEY FRUIT BEVERAGES 


Honey Cider Punch 


1 gal. cider 

2 c. honey 

Mix well. 

Spices—% t. each cinnamon and 
nutmeg may be added to a little warm 
cider and added to whole amount. 

Pour into a pitcher half filled with 
cracked ice. Serve when well chilled. 


Honey Mint Grape Juice 
1 qt. grape juice 
Juice of 2 lemons 
Bunch of fresh mint leaves 
1 c. honey 4 c. water 
Pour 1 c. boiling water over half 
the mint leaves and the lemon 
squeezed rinds. Add the c. of honey 
and let stand an hour. Remove mint 
and rinds. Add juices to honey mix- 
ture, and remaining water. If lemon- 
ade rather than a punch is desired, 
add more water until it suits the 
taste. When serving punch or “ade” 
add tips of mint leaves to the indi- 
vidual servings. Ginger Ale or Root 
Beer may be added if desired. 


Beekeepers’ Meeting Honey Ade 


Juice of 1 dozen lemons 

Juice of 1 dozen oranges 

2 qt. honey 

Fresh mint leaves 

15 lb. of ice or ice cubes 

Water. Add to taste, about 4 gal. 

Extract juices of fruits. Pour a 
quart of boiling water over the mint 
leaves. Let stand 30 min. Remove 
leaves. Boil orange and lemon rinds 
30 minutes. Let stand until cool. 
Drain. Add liquids and honey. Stir 
well. This may be taken to a picnic, 
add water, fresh mint leaves, and ice 
added at serving time. 

Honey Jelly Roll with Fruit 

Make your favorite honey cake 
batter, spread in an oblong cake pan 
% to % inch thick. When baked in- 
vert on a towel, place waxed paper 
on top, and roll while warm. Just 
before serving, unroll, spread with 
fruit sweetened with honey. Fresh 
berries are suggested. Re-roll, slice 
and top with honey ice cream, honey 
sweetened whipped cream, or (what 
have you?) Serve immediately. 


SUGGESTED MENUS 


For bridge, dessert luncheons, parent 
teacher association or bee- 
keepers’ meetings 
Menu No. 1 
Butterscotch Curls 
Honey Cider Punch 
(If desired) Coffee Tea Sweetened 
with honey 
No. 2 
Apple Dumplings Mint Grape Juice 
(If desired) Coffee Tea Sweetened 
with honey 
No. 3 
Honey Orange Ice 
Your favorite honey cooky 
No. 4 
Fruit Fluff frozen on top of Honey 

Fruit Jelly Roll 
Tea Sweetened with honey 
No. 5 
Honey Fruit Salad 
Your favorite honey yeast roll 
No. 1 or No. 2 Coffee Tea 
No. 6 
Beekeepers’ Meeting Honey Ade 
Your favorite honey cake with Con- 
tinental Filling and Icing 


Coffee 


Cocoa 
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THIS AND T 


SQUARE JARS 
FOR COMB HONEY 


According to J. J. Wilder of Way- 
cross, Georgia, the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company gets full credit for 
the design of this honey jar, for a 
long time advocated by Mr. Wilder 
for the sale of bulk comb honey in 
glass. The large mouth makes it easy 
to remove the comb. The jar comes 
not only in the five pound size but in 
the two and a half pound. 

Mr. Wilder writes, ““You will be 
interested to know the entire crop is 
completely sold to the jobbing trade 
in these pail jars. We have at last 
a perfect container for this type of 
honey.” It was hard work to get this 
through and get it made. Over three 
million pounds of honey in these jars 
have been sold and it has moved all of 
the south Georgia crop, giving us the 
greatest boom in selling we have ever 
had. Besides a container for honey, 
it is a perfect container for household 
use.” 


+ 


INDIANA CLUB 
FEATURED 


In the National 4-H Club News for 
May under the title, ‘“‘Mail Clerk 
Starts Things Buzzing,” L. R. Stewart 
of Newport, Indiana is given a big 
boost for his work with boys and 
girls in the Newport 4-H Bee Club. 
Probably no club in the United States 
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HAT e 
FROM HERE AND THERE 


has been as successful as Stewart’s. 
He knows boys as he was previously a 
school teacher. He knows how to 
teach them to help themselves to 
self-reliance. He is to be congratu- 
lated on the work he has done in co- 
operation with E. W. Baker of the 
Newport High School. 


4 


HONEY CHILD 
WILDER 








Who the dickens is Honey Child 
Wilder, (Sh-h. We’ll tell you. She 
is a colorful parakeet riding across 
gay, white, New York; and a society 
deb at that) Oh, sure, that Honey 
Child! Why didn’t you say so? (We 
did. You asked for it, didn’t you?) 

Steve Hanagan dug her out to 
feature honey and she does it. Some 
sedate old fogies think Carole Landis 
Honey Child and Fred Allen and Jack 
Benny, Bing Crosby and Bob Ripley 
are not the ones to tell the world 
about honey; honey being so dignified 
and high hat that we should have 
King George and Queen Elizabeth 
serve it exclusively at Buckingham 
to get the right background. 

We forget, the crowd that will eat 
in gobs is the same crowd that swings 
to music, laughs and whirls in fast 






time to just such baton wavers as 
these fun leaders who now, thanks to 
Steve, are gunning for honey. We 
are not publicizing honey to bee- 
keepers. Keep up the little Jack 
Horner act, Honey Child, we’re for 
you! 


+ 


CHANGE IN MINIMUM 
CAR RULING 


Referring to news just received by 
the C. W. Aeppler Company who has 
so advised us, the minimum weight 
on honey from Pacific Coast points to 
points east of Chicago has _ been 
changed from 60,000 to 40,000 pounds 
by the joint conference of Trans 
Continental and eastern lines. 

This means that beekeepers will 
now have the benefit of shipping 
honey under the 40,000 pound mini- 
mum instead of 60,000 pounds from 
points in the west to the eastern sea- 
board at the same rate as now applies 
on the larger quantity. 


+ 


INEXPENSIVE 
BRUSH 


Hy. Sanders, Morris, Manitoba, 
figures most of us can make it. Just 
some fuzzy rope and two sticks. Any- 
one can find these ingredients around 
the lot somewhere. Double sided; it 
makes good swipes and the bees scoot. 











SPRING 
WHEELBARROW 


Here is a spring wheelbarrow. I 
got the idea the late M. H. 
Mendelson of Ventura, California, 
with whom I worked one season, years 
had a of these 
wheelbarrows, made with two springs 
between the the 
barrow. They are trundle 
around, and combs do not get jarred 


from 


ago. He number 


wheel axle and 


easy to 
and broken. Mendelson used to use 
them for the collection of honey in his 
mountain apiaries which were ter- 
raced along the sides of a canyon so 
that the the 


house was always downhill. 


journey to extracting 
It was 
easy to go up with a load of empties 


and gravity helped the heavy ‘“fulls’ 
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the Of course 
under our present conditions we load 


down to extractor. 
honey on to the truck at outyards and 
off on to a loading platform at the 
central extracting plant: but the old 
still comes in 


spring wheelbarrow 


HONEY IN A 
PEACH BASKET 


The 
sends us the 


Kewanee-Star-Courier  (Ill.) 
which this 


Joe 


mat from 
picture is 
Haynes, 

Kommer, 


reproduced. It is 
Toulon, 
Illinois 


near and Elmer 
Deputy Inspector, 
for Clyde Sund- 


Star Courier pix master. A 


posing the basket 
quist, 
swarm took possession of the basket 
as it lay, overturned in the orchard. 
Colo- 
nies in hives died that winter but the 


They were left undisturbed. 


basket colony came through and did 
Came another winter and the 
through. 


well. 
basket colony again came 
The first 


swarmed 


summer the basket colony 
the 
a regular hive made about 60 pounds 
Through 
the 
and 


and swarm hived in 


of surplus. two holes in 
the basket colony 


top 


entered 
about 25 


Kommer says 


bees 
a box on made 
pounds surplus there. 
“The built 


straight combs in 


almost perfectly 
the basket. No 
given them. They 
stood out in the open all winter. Two 


bees 


protection was 
colonies in ten frame hives, close by, 
That 
thing for us to figure out.” 


were dead in spring. is some- 


handy for a hundred little jobs around 
the home yard and would be service- 
able to a smaller producer who did 
not use a truck. 
Hy. Sanders, 
Manitoba. 
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LITCHFIELD DAIRY 
ASS'’N PACKAGING 
MI-SWEET HONEY IN 
LIBBEY TUMBLERS 


The Litchfield Dairy Association, 
third largest cooperative in Michigan, 
which serves 3300 dairy farmers and 
beekeepers in the capacity of manu- 
facturer, processor and distributor 
have adopted Libbey Safedge tumblers 
as a standard package for their ‘“‘Mi- 
Sweet” honey. 

Both banded and plain tumblers 
are being used and the package is 
closed with a beautifully lithographed 
Anchor cap. The company also uses 
other standard honey packages manu- 
factured by Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company. 

Association officials say tumblers 
used as packages for honey are an ex- 
cellent merchandise container for a 
product of this nature because they 
have real consumer appeal, are a wel- 
come addition to the table in the best 
ordered home and, when empty, have 
an important re-use value. 

To enhance the re-use value of 
their tumbler containers, Litchfield 
have refrained from using any labels 
or advertising matter on the sides of 
the package. All labeling is done on 
the lithographed cap. 

The Litchfield Dairy Association 
has grown tremendously during the 
past few years. Association officials 
say this growth has been due to an 
aggressive sales policy backed by 
products of highest quality. 
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B-Z-B CELEBRATES 


The twentieth of February is quite 
a while back, but on that date, the 
B-Z-B Honey Company of Alhambra, 
California was fortunate in cele- 
brating the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of their organization. They 
prepared an interesting little booklet 
for advertising purposes and had 
open house at the office where the 
picture was taken of the office force. 

Beginning from left to right, those 
in the picture are as follows: Mrs. H. 
H. Schumacher (a guest), Charles E. 
Williams, Miss Florence Roy, Joseph 
Merriam, Elsie Robinson, J. W. 
Therkon, Mary Archbold, Mr. H. H. 
Schumacher. 

H. H. Schumacher has had remark- 
able success in handling of export and 
domestic American honey on the west 
coast. 
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PELICAN STATE 
BEEKEEPERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Pelican State Beekeepers 
Association meets at least once a 
month, always on the second Tuesday. 
In order to minimize the spread of 
American foulbrood, our members 
have adopted a certification program 
specifying that, in addition to puri- 
ty and cleanliness, all honey sold 
under the Pelican State Beekeepers 
Association’s certification seal must 
be from apiaries that have been de- 
clared free of this disease by the 
state bee inspector. Containers bear 
the circular blue and white certi- 
fication seal of our association, 
showing the Louisiana pelican squat- 
ting atop a beehive, and our motto, 
“We Fight for Right’ in blue 
lettering on a white banner. We do 
not want to create any state 
barriers. 

Just to name a few of the occu- 
pations and trades represented in 
our association; there are carpenters, 
insurance men, a baker, a printer, a 
blacksmith, a machinist-inventor, a 
radio broadcaster, a newspaper re- 
porter, a combination music teacher 
and linguist, and even an_ ex-sea 
captain. Why, take eighty-one year 
old Mike Stevenson: he worked at 
about practically all of these trades 
at one time or another, in addition to 
having been a tooth-yanker, chicken 
rancher, trapper, grocery store oper- 
ator, baseball player, and water 
melon snatcher, the only member 
coming anywhere near him being 
Captain Henry Cooper who claims 
relatives of every hue and shade in 
practically every port of this world. 
His various accomplishments, too 
numerous to mention here, include his 
having been photographer, mush 
salesman, carnival operator, freak 
show promoter, shooting gallery pro- 
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prietor, and tattoo artist; in fact he 
is a living advertisement of this art. 

Yet all of these men have one thing 
in common, they sell their honey at 
a profit even though beekeeping may 
be only a sideline. Here is how L. A. 
Stone, one of the two insurance men, 
does it. In a very interesting talk 
on the packaging and marketing of 
honey, aptly illustrated with samples 
of his product, he told us how his 
13 ounce package retails at a whole 
dollar right here in New Orleans, and 
that it is being sent anywhere within 
the United States, postage prepaid, 
for $1.25. 

Help Mrs. Laura Shephard’s Com- 
modity Loan Campaign all you can. 
This untiring lady from California 
is working very hard to get com- 
modity loans for us beekeepers who 





OUR BEST MARKET 


This picture has been clipped from 
daily newspapers and magazines and 
sent in by subscribers from many 
places. It is another of the pictures 
from the American Honey Institute 
Publicity Campaign. The reading with 
it suggests the healthfulness of honey 


do not now sell our honey at a profit. 
Now is our big chance to do some- 
thing about the price of honey. 

Commodity and production loans on 
honey and bees were discussed and 
steps taken to line up the Commodity 
Credit Loan Association in this state 
to cooperate with beekeepers and to 
arrive on a definite basis for the 
issuance of such loans. 

The Pelican State Beekeepers 
Association also prepared to take im- 
mediate steps to have legislation en- 
acted in Louisiana along the lines of 
the present Dairy Regulations Law, 
in order to determine and set a mini- 
mum price on honey in an effort to 
stabilize and raise the present prices 
to a profitable level. 

R. Spoerri, 
Secretary. 





for children, Steps are being taken 
by Institute to have dietetic inves- 
tigation completed on the food value 
of honey, especially for children. 
Growing bodies need what honey has 
to give but we know all too little 
about what that gift is. 
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MIDWEST 
BEEKEEPING 


(Continued from page 412) 


bees and honey as far as the Rockies 
and in great quantities. Big Chief 
White Horse Eagle reports the same 
at a later date. 

Scientists tell us the honeybee is 
not native to the Americas; that it 
was a stow-away in the prow of some 
American bound vessel. Others tell 
us it was brought here by some of 
the earliest immigrants, a statement 
difficult to believe when we consider 
the equipment then in use and their 
limited knowledge of bee practices. 
However, it must be understood that 
the pioneer was at his best in emer- 
gencies. But we do not believe there 
is any question about the bees now 
known as “Italians,’”’ ‘‘Caucasians,” 
etc., being importations. In an early 
history of Gibson County, Indiana, 
the writer states that the approach of 
the honeybee was always a sad har- 
binger for the Indians, as they knew 
the Pale Face was not far behind. 
Yet there are other writers who be- 
lieve the honeybee has always been 
here, and the fact they were found 
so far in advance of any permanent 
civilization seems to give them a 
foundation for their argument. We 
don’t know, but we can’t help but 
wonder just how fast bees would 
migrate in the dense forests of those 
days, or just how they would get 
across the great plains which have 
always been barren. 

In early times there were but two 
sweets in use in the Midwest, honey 
and maple sugar. The Indians were 
using both when the white man came 
upon the scene. But Chief White 
Horse Eagle tells us they even used 
honey in their cooking, the first 
record of honey cookery in America 
that we have, though no doubt it had 





The bear taught the Indian how to escape 
the bees. 


been used earlier. In 1821 School- 
craft, the great ethnologist tells us 
about the Pottawattomies along the 
Wabash using beeswax candles. They 
were made by drawing a_ piece 
of cloth through the cane (miegia 
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macrosperma) of that region and 
then filling the cavity with beeswax 
after it had been separated from the 
honey. Two or three of these candles 
were tied together to make a torch 
which was fastened to the prow of 
their canoes and used to stalk deer 
at night when they came from then 
hiding to the streams for water and 


food. This was known as “fire hunt 
ing,”’ and when the torches were not 
so used they were stuck into the 
ground for camp lights. How long 


they had been doing this we do 
not know, but we do know that 
the same principle is_ still used 
by the pale face in fishing and 
hunting. And it is a credit to 
the red man that he is probably the 
only man in history that ever made 
use of propolis, as we know it fo 
the sealing of the seams in his 
famous birch canoe. 

Honeydew, that nightmare of 
modern beekeeping, was also plentiful 
in the early days of the Midwest. In 
1821 Schoolcraft says it was very 
plentiful for 30 miles west of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, along the Wabash. 
It was a short time before this that 
the Abbe DeSauvages exploded the 
theory then popular that honeydew 
was a mist from the heavens that 
settled on the trees. He expressed 
the opinion that there were two kinds 
of honeydew, the excretions of aphids 
we know so well, and the sacchrine 
excretion caused by an eruption of 
the plant itself in certain kinds of 
weather. It is the latter type when 
dried down that is some times known 
as manna. Schoolcraft states that 
honeydew was found only on certain 
trees, a fortunate circumstance, inas 
much as it was a deadly poison to the 
silk worm and would have been dis 
astrous if found on the mulberry. 

As before stated, honey was also 
an important item in the pioneer’s 
menu. It was one of the delicacies 
at weddings that rated mentioning 
Hunting bee trees was equally as im 
portant as hunting game. And it is 
rather interesting to note they used 
the same methods in those days to 
locate trees that are used today. 
When a tree was found it was usually 





left until after the bloom was over. 
The finder would put his mark on the 
tree and these marks were held in 
the same respect as a deed. After 
the honeyflow the trees that seemed 
to be well filled were cut and the 
weak ones left another year. The 
honey and wax which the hunter did 
not need for his own use was sold, for 
Which there was a ready market. Bee 
trees seemed to be plentiful; from 
one to a dozen could be found on any 
forty acre tract. In those days trees 
were plentiful also. Big Chief White 
Horse Eagle, an Osage who lived to 
be over a hundred years old, often 
spoke of the honey of wild bees, just 
as though there were any other kind. 
He says one of their sports was hunt- 
ing bee trees and taking the honey, 
an undertaking that was dangerous 


as one could easily be stung to death. 
For this reason a plan of action was 
decided upon beforehand and when 
an Indian was attacked by the bees 
he would dive into the nearest body 
of water and keep submerged until 
they were drowned. This was a trick 
they had learned from the bears, 
whose love fon honey Was second only 
to that for roasting ears. The only 
place the bees could do any damage 
to old Bruin was on his nose, and it 
is needless to say he let out some wild 
snorts at times. However, a few bee 
stings did not lessen his fondness for 
honey. With his paw he would pro- 
ceed to enlarge the hole in the tree. 
When his furry coat was pretty well 
covered with angry bees or his nose 
was getting pretty hot he would 
clamber down the tree and jump into 
the nearest body of water and stay 
there until the bees on him were 
drowned. He repeated this operation 
until all the bees were killed, after 
which he would scoop out the honey 
with his paw to his big stomach’s 
satisfaction. 

You can readily see that early mid- 
west beekeeping was strictly a let- 
alone system, a system too much in 
vogue even today. And of course we 
can’t help but wonder if our ento- 
mologists did err in saying that the 
honeybee was not native to America; 
if they didn’t how did bees get so far 
west in such a_ short time when 
swarming was their only method of 
migration. We don’t know. But we 
might add to the entomologists’ credit 
that most migrations of the insect and 
and animal world are either to the 
east, or to the west. 
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THE BEE BUSINESS 
IN THE SOUTH 


(Continued from page 407) 


This eliminates guesswork or reweigh- 
ings for each package. 

Still another method is by use of 
the “shake box”’ used by some of the 
larger breeders in California, and 
from there brought back to the 
Alabama-Mississippi area, The “Shake 
Box’”’ is no more nor less than a com- 
bination of an eight or ten-frame 
empty hive body with an excluder 
tacked onto the bottom of it and an- 
other hive body with a closed bottom. 
When the colony is to be shaken or 
“pulled,” the empty body with its 
bottom closed is placed near. On 
top of this comes the body with the 
excluder. The operator shakes all 
the bees the colony can spare into this 
shake box, or if he does not have 
enough bees for a package he may 
shake two colonies into the same box. 
The bees rapidly run down through 
the excluder into the lower body, 
from which they are dumped _ into 
the package through an open funnel, 
until the proper weight is secured. On 
the operator goes to the next colony 
dumping whatever extra bees he had 
from the last “shake” into the next 
package. There is no need to sep- 
arate the bees of one colony from 
another, since they are demoralized 
by shaking and offer no fight with 
each other. 

Still others put their hive body with 
excluder fastened on the bottom, di- 
rectly over the brood combs, and 
drive the bees up through the exclud- 
er by means of smoke. 

No matter what system of finding 
queens is used, it is amazing how 
expert the breeder and his assistants 
become in searching out these queens 
in the mass of bees they are handling. 
Naturally some queens are lost, but I 
venture that the percentage is very 
small, possibly not much greater than 
it would be in handling for honey 
production in the North. 


The Crew 

Modern queen rearing and shipping 
requires plenty of help, the amount 
depending on the size of the opera- 
tions. By timing operations exactly, 
and without weather interruptions it 
would be possible to graft one day, 
introduce to cell builders the next, 
transfer to nuclei, catch queens, and 
shake packages, perhaps all as a part 
of a week’s work. But it would be 
decidedly a full week, and we have 
not mentioned the necessity, especial- 
ly at the beginning of the season, to 
strengthen breeders, cell builders and 
cell starters, with bees and _ brood 
from outyards; to feed in a dearth, 
to make up the hundreds of nuclei, 
even to take time out to catch a 
swarm, or to get out a misplaced 
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queen in the swarm box. Then the 
weather has a faculty of interfering 
in the routine procedure, and time 
must be taken out to eat and sleep. 

All in all, queen rearing and pack- 
age shipping is a fascinating, exacting, 
and wearing process. I say it as an 
observer. I think breeders will agree 
with me. 


. 


RELATIVE HUMIDITY 
AS A FACTOR IN 
HONEY PRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 408) 


ago when bumblebees were quite 
numerous. Then too, seed production 
during the dry years is usually higher 
in the moist lowlands where there is 
a more vigorous growth than on the 
dry highland. The same is found to 
be true in the intermountain states 
where there is ample moisture to pro- 
duce a vigorous growth. However, 
an excess of moisture in the soil may 
affect seed production to some extent, 
as the plant then in order to supply 
itself properly with food would have 
to transpire a larger amount of 
water.* This would be particularly 
effective in a humid country where 
transpiration is usually much slower. 


While insects, soil, etc., affect seed 
production to some extent, relative 
humidity is just as an important 


factor. In Minnesota, where the rela- 
tive humidity averages around 60 per 
cent, the average yield of red clover 
is two bushels per acre. This yield 
will decrease in states to the east and 
south where there is a rise in humidity 
ty. In Idaho, where the average per 
cent of the relative humidity is about 
half of that in Minnesota, the average 
yield of red clover is double, or four 
bushels to the acre. 

While red clover, alfalfa, and sweet 
clover, have been grown in Iowa for 
years, they have never become fully 
adapted to nectar and seed _ pro- 
duction under our humid conditions. 
The reason, no doubt, is that much 
of the seed sown is imported from 
western states, and that which is pro- 


duced here is cut only during dry 
times when the yield is good. If the 
seed was harvested t times when 


the humidity was high, or better yet, 
seed selected and bred from strains 
that yield under humid conditions, 
these plants would in time become 
adapted as have many of our other 
plants. It would then be possible to 
harvest good crops of honey and seed 
annually, instead of with such irregu- 
larity as in the past. 


Wintering 
Years ago, when cellar wintering 
was more common than today, there 


* Montgomery, E. G.—Methods of Deter- 
mining the Water Requirements of Crops. 


was quite a difference of opinion as 
to what the proper temperature of 
the cellar should be. While some 
thought it should be around 50 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, others held that it 


should be as low as 40, and still 
others took the average of the 
two extreme, 45. Many of these 


people did not realize the effect of 
humidity on the bees. While a temper- 
ature of around 45 or 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit with a high humidity, may 
have been all right in the East, it was 
not always right in the West where 
the humidity was usually low. Re- 
ports were that some producers lost 
most of their bees trying to winter 
them at the same temperature as that 
recommended by others in a more 
humid section of the country. Others, 
while their losses were not as great, 
had much trouble in getting their 
bees through the winter. One large 
producer near Sioux City, told how he 
had to throw snow and water in his 
cellar to keep his bees quiet. He 
later built some of the finest cellars 
in the state, in which temperature 
and humidity could be regulated. 

In outdoor wintering, high humidi- 
ty and low temperature causes heavy 
of bees during some years. 
These losses are not as common in the 
western states, as the air is usually 
dryer and any moisture that con- 
denses in the hive soon disappears. 
In the East, if the hives are not 
properly insulated and _ ventilated, 
moisture will condense on the sides 
and tops. Should this continue for 
any length of time, the combs will 
become mouldy and in times. will 
cause the death of the colony. While 
dry air is a poor conductor of heat, 
moist air is much better, and in a 
damp hive during a cold spell the 
loss of heat from the colony through 
conduction is at times enormous. 


losses 


American Foulbrood 


There is a possibility that humidi- 


ty affects to some extent the dis- 
tribution of American foulbrood. 
At the National Beekeepers Con- 


ference, in Omaha, there was a lively 
discussion on interstate shipment of 
bees. A few northern producers 
seemed to think they were getting 
some disease through packages from 
the South, while southern  bee- 
keepers and inspectors assured them 
that the South was free from 
and that it never had 
serious there. One speaker stated 
he had to come north to get first- 
hand knowledge of the disease. 
With resistant stock, some strains 
succomb to disease in the North but 
are much less susceptible in the South. 
Hambleton suggests that weather con- 
ditions may be one factor. American 
foulbrood has never been serious in 
the humid South. Relative humidity 
may play a big part in the distribution 
of the disease. 


dis- 


ease, been 
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AMERICAN HONEY 
INSTITUTE 


“Old Favorite Honey Recipes” 

The postage rate on books is but 
1% cents per pound to any place in 
the United States. 16 cents is the 
amount of postage required on a 
package of 50 books and 33 cents on 
100 books. Orders for 2000 or more 
may be shipped by truck. 


¢ 


Something to Think About 


When we hear that there is to be 
a big peach crop do we not decide 
that we are going to eat and can all 
of the peaches we desire? As a 
general rule, a big crop and quality 
go together. When we hear that the 
peach or orange or another crop is to 
be small we have a tendency to forget 
about this product and think of a 
product we can substitute. Isn’t this 
true of honey or any other com- 
modity? A mass display as well as 
a big crop seems to create a desire to 
buy while a short crop and a scant 
display seem to have the opposite 
effect. This is a good time to tie in 
with the peach drive. Peaches and 
Honey have Appetite Appeal. 


+ 


National Honey Week, the last 
week in October, is the time to link 
honey with various food items. Let 
us put honey with the bread, cereals, 
fruits (citrus and dried), coffee, tea, 
baby foods, meats, gift foods and 
other foods that honey associates 
with. 

Advertising copy can be made to 
tempt the appetite. 


+ 


For the Women 


Is someone having a birthday at 
your house? Why not make your 
favorite cake in a round cake tin. 
When the cake is baked cut out the 
center and fill with Honey Ice Cream 
(recipe on Page 27 of “Old Favorite 
Honey Recipes” For a border use 
Honey Candied Orange and Grape- 
fruit Peel. This honey peel can be 
arranged in form of the old rail fence 
if one has the time to spend on it. 


¢ 


Watch for the new wraps on Sun- 
kist Lemons and Sunkist Orange. On 
the Sunkist Orange wraps there is a 
recipe for Honey Candied Orange 
Peel. The Sunkist Lemon wrap has 
a recipe for Sunkist Lemonade, with 
honey incorporated as an ingredient. 


¢ 


The Glass Packer, August, 1941, 
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has the following to say about “Old 
Favorite Honey Recipes” 


A New Honey Cook Book to Broaden 
the Market 

Honey packers and honey buyers 
will be interested in an unusually 
complete and well-prepared cook 
book published by the American 
Honey Institute, Madison, Wis- 
consin. Titled “‘Old Favorite Honey 
Recipes’, this book has the seal of 
the American Medical Associ- 
ation’s Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion, signifying that all the nutri- 
tional claims in the booklet have 
been reviewed and found ac- 
ceptable. 

“A section of ‘Honey Hints’ 
covers infant feeding, types of 
honey, instructions for storage, how 
to liquify granulated honey, etc. 

“The recipes run the gamut from 
a cocoa-honey flavored and sweet- 
end beverage to a ‘sweet potato 
orange casserole’ in the section on 
vegetable cookery. Honey is pre- 
sented as an ingredient in breads, 
cakes, candies, confitures, cookies, 
drinks, desserts, frostings, meats, 
salad dressings, sandwiches and 
vegetable dishes.” 


¢ 


The “Thought for Food” leaflet of 
August 25th contained a_ recipe, 
“Honey Dressing for Salads’. This 
leaflet is published by the Kroge1 
Food Foundation. 


+ 


National Biscuit Company _  dis- 
tributed recipes for 

Honey and Nut Wheat Muffins 

Honey Wheat Angel Food Cake. 

Honey Fruit Bread 


¢ 


QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS 


REQUEENING 
Do I kill this year queen next year and 
replace her with a new queen? Should queet 
last two years‘ 
NEW MEXICO 


Answer I would not kill any queen that 
is laying well and producing good colonie 
Queens should never be replaced except when 
a colony become weak with ecattered brood 
and the queen i not laying well Some 
queens last le than a year and other will 
do especially good work for three or four 
year Amateur beekeeper hould try to 
raise queens tor the fur of it to get the 
experience, but they h 1 deper pur 
chasing quee! from reliable breeder intil 
the queen they produce ire known to be 


rood 


MOLDY COMBS 


I have two rhe r which are quite weal 
and the com! moldy Would it be advisable 
to remove these moldy comb or will the 
bee clean them up if I leave them in the 
hive? Perhaps if I save them until the colo 
nies become tronger and et them on toy 


the bee will clean them up What do 
advise 7 

ILLINOIS 
Answer Moldy combs may be used, but 


often the bee will tear out much of the 


molded area, rebuilding it with drone or 
worker cells from new wax We isually 
take away the combs in which the mold i 
wet and leave only those that are lightly 
moldy for the bees to clean We repiacs 
them with other combs or with foundation, 
adding a package of bees or divide to each 
hive It apparently make no difference 
whether the combs are left in the brood 
chamber or given above the brood chamber 
to be cleaned If they are very moldy, the 
bees will tear the comb just the same 
+ 

SUPERING 

How many supers may I put on one hive 
during a honeyflow? Will the bees fill them 
ip? All my equipment is new I have no 
drawn comb Is it proper to put new foun- 
dation on all at one time? 


NEW JERSEY 


Answer The number of supers to put on 
a single colony during the honeyflow depend 
on the amount of honey the flow give Put 
on the first supers at the time the bees are 


whitening the comb in the hive with new 
wax This will be een at the top edge 
Don't wait until the bees are puting honey 
in the brood chamber and sealing it Put 
on the supers at once 

Suppose the flow starts with two upers 
to the hive When the combs in the top 
iper are being used by the bees to tore 
honey pretty much throughout the super 
give another one. If the uper is foundation 
put it beween the other two If it is drawn 
comb, put it on top Phi make it eusy 
to examine and give new supers and in ex 
tracted honey production, the bees will worl 
ip just as readily as they will if given empty 
iper of drawn comb inderneath the one 
they have 

In giving foundation during the honey flow 
put the entire super of foundation betweer 


the others or next to the brood nest When 


the honeyflow is declining, the be« will not 
readily draw foundation Then the best way 
is to take off a full iper of combs and ex 
tract the honey, putting the wet comb ! 
the bese Any foundation not used may be 
kept until the next honeyflow 
HONEY EXTRACTOR 
As a beekeeper with five colonies, | want 
know what kind of a honey extractor 
would ult my need l expect to increase 
each year until | have enough bee to furn 


h my living 


NEW JERSEY 


Answer Get a small reversible extractor 
one of the least expensive machines intil 
uu have more bee For year with several! 
hundred colonie we ised a non-reversible 
hand extractor for all extracting, and it wa 


intil fifteen year ago that we bought a 


machine that would reverse and everal 
year later a mall power machine It i 
irprising the amount of honey an active 
beekeeper can remove with a mall hand 


machine in a day's time 
BROKEN COMBS 
What i the cuuse of o many broken 


omb in extracting honey? l it the ex 
tractor, the speed, or too heavy combs? 
IOWA 
Answer Broken combs are usually caused 
by extracting at too yvreat peed in the be 
ng Thi i particularly true of new 
comb Alxo it i occasionally caused by 
xtracting all the he ney out of ome id» 
without reversing the comb The usual pro- 
cedure is to extract a part of the honey, re 
verse the comb and extract the honey en 
tirely on the other side and then finish with 
the first side If you use a radial extractor 
run the extractor lowly until the majority 
the honey is out of the comb, then speed 


ip the extractor gradually 
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plateau known as Piedmont Virginia. 

MEETINGS AND EVENTS A system of bridle paths and foot 

trails loop in and out of the drive and 

natural rusticity is so well preserved 

@ that an atmosphere of wilderness soli- 

tude is achieved. The extent of the 

trail system is so ample that the 

naturalist may spend every week-end 

for many years traversing new terri- 

tory each trip. Picnic areas and 

camp grounds frequent the drive and 

C. C. C. enrollees keep all in excellent 

condition. Clear mountain water is 

provided at various points where 

picknickers find excitement and out 
door fun. 

Skyline Drive has won fame as one 
of the most beautful scenic highways 
of the world. You will visit it in 
October when you come to Lynchburg 
for the Southern Beekeeping Con- 
ference. The Lewis-Dadant organi- 
zation will furnish a picnic lunch to 
all who take the free tour being pro- 
vided by the Virginia State Bee- 
keepers Association. You are in for 
a new experience when you dine with 
celebrities of beekeeping circles on 
top of the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Virginia, so say Virginia beekeepers 
of experience. 








A. D. Hiett, 
Chairman Program Committee. 


+ 


| THE NATIONAL 
MEETINGS 


The annual meetings of the Ameri- 
can Honey Producers’ League, the 
American Honey Institute, the Na- 
tional Beekeepers’ Auxiliary and the 
Apiary Inspectors of America will be 
held at Niagara Falls, New York and 
Ontario, November 12 to 14. At the 
same time meetings will be conducted 
by the Ontario Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation and the Empire State Honey 
Producers Association and_ there 
will be packed into the three days 
much of interest to all persons 
concerned with problems of bee- 
keeping. The location of these 
meetings add much to their im- 
portance, for in addition to the Falls, 
which everybody must see, there are 
points of historic, scenic and other 
interest, making the location one not 
surpassed on the continent for such 
a gathering, and this applies equally 
to the two sides of the invisible 

Skyline drive, long views of hills, valleys, and color. The color peak is expected in mid- boundary which unites the United 
October. From well placed parking-overlooks, the gorgeous views can be enjoyed tothe full. States and Canada. This will be an 
hese views are from the Virginia Conservation Commission. . . A . 

international meeting of exceptional 
interest because of the world situ- 


LYNCH BU RS CONVENTION ation which we now face. 
Program details are being worked 
out rapidly, and announcements of 
OF SOUTH ERN CON FERENCE some of these details will soon be 
made. At this time it seems especially 


appropriate to suggest that both be- 

Skyline Drive entering Shenandoah of inspiring loveliness. To the west fore and after the meetings, there 
National Park, commenced in 1931 are storied valleys of the Shenandoah will be opportunity to visit places and 
and recently completed, spans the and distant valleys of the Alleghenies. people, making this a great oppor- 
crest of the Blue Ridge for more than To the east are the fertlie farms tunity for any beekeeper and any 
100 miles and overlooks panoramas and orchards of the great mountain citizen to spend a_ delightful and 
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profitable time. 
to hurry home 


Nobody should plan 
from these meet- 
ings. New York, “the State that 
has everything,” will furnish ad- 
venture and thrills as long as time 
will permit you to stay. Ontario, 
across the river from Niagara Falls, 
New York, will richly repay a visit, 
and citizens of the United States now 
find it a simple matter to visit Canada, 
taking their automobiles if they wish. 
Formerly citizens of the two countries 
passed back and forth across the line 
without formality, but the United 
States has now placed certain limi- 
tations on such visiting. Citizens of 
the United States desiring to visit 
Canada (as we all shall during these 
meetings) should provide themselves 
with evidences of their citizenship, 
such as a registration for your auto- 
mobile, a voter’s card from your 
voting precinct, an old passport, or 
anything of that sort, so that on 
coming back to the United States side, 
you can quickly establish your right 
to return. United States money now 
goes ten per cent farther in Canada 
than it once did, which is an added 
inducement, and the ladies may find 


worth while to stock up on fine 
woolens, imported china and other 
things which may be obtained at 


prices which will astonish you, if you 
know such value. A citizen of the 
United States may bring back duty 
free goods to the value $100, provided 
his visit to Canada has lasted at least 
two full days, but otherwise he pays 
full duty, so plan to stay on the 
Canadian side more than the two day 
minimum. 

Information will be available at the 
meetings of points of interest with 
directions for finding them. There 
are some beekeeping outfits on the 
Canadian side which will repay a visit 
from any beekeeper from the United 
States, however well equipped he may 
think his own house is, and we shall 
have a list of readily available apiary 
outfits where visitors will be welcome. 
Maps and other aids will be at hand 
for all who desire them, and there 
will be beekeepers there to give full 
details. And while planning the trip, 
do not overlook the Finger Lakes 
Region, the Catskills, the Adirondacks 
and other beauty spots of the East. 
You can visit all these in spite of 
whatever restrictions on the sale of 
gasoline may then be in effect in the 
East, and these regulations may help 
you to realize that both the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada 
are engaged in a terrific struggle to 
retain our precious way of life. 

The sessions on the New York side 
will be held in Hotel Niagara, those 
on the Ontario side at Hotel General 
Brock. Hotels and other living ac- 
commodations are abundantly avail- 
able at any price which you may wish 
to pay, and Niagara Falls can dae- 
commodate many times the number 
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who have ever attended a beekeepers’ 
meeting on this continent. It is hoped 
that the accommodations may be oc- 
cupied to the limit. Plan to 
join the crowd, and stay a while, and 


come, 


we believe that it will be both 
pleasant and profitable. Those de- 
siring to stay at either of the head- 
quarters hotel will do well to make 
reservations, but others need not do 
so, for there are abundant ac- 
commodations. Those who do not 


make reservations will do well to plan 
their arrival not too late in the day, 
so that they may without difficulty 
locate a suitable place to stay. There 
is plenty of room for all. 


+ 


ALABAMA BEEKEEPERS’ 
BARBECUE 


The and 
characteristic of 


rush feverish activity 
the shipping 
period is over. The strain under which 
the package shippers work during this 
period has moderated and everyone 
is finding life a little more easy and 
enjoyable. Fishing rods being 
brought out and plans are being made 
for trips here and there before once 
again settling down to hard work with 
the bees. 


bee 


are 


During this mood of relaxation the 
Alabama Beekeepers Association de 
cided to hold a summer meeting. The 
problems which had been encountered 
during the shipping season were still 
fresh in mind, and the warm sunny 
weather invited a picnic, so the meet 
ing was the 


discuss 


bee 
the 
delicious 
the 
Tombigbee 


arranged to give 

chance to 
and to 
barbecued 


the 


keepers a 
problems enjoy a 
dinner of 
bank of 


River neat 


chicken on 
beautiful 
Mt. Vernon. 

The meeting took the form of a 
tour, beginning at McVay’s 
house in Jackson and moving south 
toward the historic city of Mobile 
with stops at the Holder Apiaries at 
Leroy, the Calvert Apiaries at Cal 
vert, the Haselmaier Apiaries at Mt. 
Vernon, and the Citronelle Apiaries 
at Citronelle. 

Alabama is 


honey 


not a honey producing 


state; at least, it does not rank in this 
respect with the states in the North, 
but we do have a few men who are 
primarily interested in honey pro- 
duction. One of these men, Mr. J. 
F, McVay of Jackson, has a model 
establishment of shop and honey 
house, and it was here that the bee- 
keepers assembled the morning of 


June 28 for their meeting. Mr. 
McVay was a most hospitable host 
and conducted the visitors through 
his establishment showing them how 
each operation is performed. Most of 
the shippers have little to do with 


extracting and other work connected 


with honey production and they were 


HONEY WANTED 


Carloads or less 





send samples. 


Write quantity can ship; state 


if new or used cans. 
HONEY PACKERS DIV. 
HOFFMAN’S HONEY 


The John G. Paton Co., Inc. 


630 5th Ave., New York N. Y. 





CAUCASIANS 


Extra gentle, prolific, long 
tongue, little inclined to swarm, 
dependable workers,—10% to 
40% ahead of Italians. Have 
report of individual colonies of 
my Caucasians that gave 5620 

lbs. and 590 Ibs. surplus. Breeding the 
ame strain yet. 


CARNIOLANS 


Prolific at all times, very gentle, best 
of workers. One record of 435 Ibs. aver- 
age over whole yard. Build beautifully 
white combs. My strain used in the re- 
cent Iowa Exp. Sta. test showing Carni- 
olans best for western and northern con- 
ditions. Supply many Agricultural Colleges 
and Exp. Stations with them. Free paper. 
Still have one imported (1939) breeder, a 


remarkable one. No more till European 
war is ended. Put in some new queens now 
to begin next season Replace any poor or 
ailing one Better and safer than early 


queens from the South next Spring 


Prices: Untested queens 1 to 5, 60¢ 
each, 6 or more, 50c each. Tested $1.00 
each. By Air Mail 5c extra per queen. 


ALBERT G. HANN, Glen Gardner, N.J. 
A Teams 








The BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


The Southern beekeep- 
ere, Own magazine. but 


W ith the American Bee 
Journal makes a com- 
read by studious honcy bination that covers the 
producers everywhere. beekeeping field. 


Send $1.50 and get Both Magazines for a year. 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Texas 
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QUEENS of MOORE’S STRAIN 


of Italian bee 


——- 


that 


world-wide reputation for 


produce worker 
have won a 
their honey-gathering qualitic hardi- 
ness, ete. Send for descriptive circular 


and read report from honey producer 


who have tried them 
Untested queens, 50 cent each 
Select tested, $1.00 each. Safe arrival 


and satisfaction guaranteed 


J. P. MOORE 


RT. 3, FALMOUTH, KY. 
lL Former address, MORGAN, KY. 
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We will ship No Bees or Queens 


the remainder of this year but will be prepared to 
give you better service with the best in Caucasian 
bees in 1942. 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES 


BROOKLYN, ALABAMA 
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Choice Bright Italian Queens 


that are a pleasure to work with. This 
Stock has been bred and selected in 
the North for the last 37 years, for 
good winterers, hustlers and gentleness. 
Price: 6Sc each, and $7.00 a dozen. 


EMIL W. GUTEKUNST, Colden, N. Y. 

















MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 


. -» Shows the Way to Success 

Gives the latest news and views of the rab- 

bit world—an illustrated monthly magazine 

of general and educational features. One 

year $1.00; three years, 2.00; sample l5dc. 
AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 

Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 


QUEENS 


THREE BANDED ITALIANS 


40c each. 10 for $3.50 100 for $32.00 
We can make shipments promptly 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 


ROUTE 1 WINNSBORO, LOUISIANA 

















RM 


KOEHNEN’S 


PACKAGE BEES, QUEENS 


For Quality and Service 
Write 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 
GLENN, CALIFORNIA 


> 


SUOEOCEOCCCHCURCECRGCEERORCCOOEE 
7, 
CMI 





Risneiaenabiie . 
Thousands of Rabbits and 


WANTE other Small Stock, Poultry 


and Birds, Let 


“STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL” 


Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, 
Cavy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds 
and other Pets. 


Standard Rabbit & Pet Journal 
Box 251 ry tt MILTON, PA. 
Special Year 50c; 3 Years $1. Sample, Dime. 


Pritchard’s QUEENS 


Italians 50c each 
10 or more 45c each 


PRITCHARD APIARIES 


SYLVESTER, GA. 


ITALIAN QUEENS - 








From Imported Strain s 
Less than fifty 50c each 
50 to 100 45c each | 
100 up 40c each 


° ROSSMAN & LONG 





Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 


THRIFTY QUEENS 
40c each $35.00 per 100 


Thrifty bees are guaranteed to please. 
Forty-nine years’ experience assures you 
of the finest three-banded Italian stock. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 


Fort Deposit, Alabama 
Breeders Since 1892 

















Renew your subscription today! 
You don’t want to miss an issue. 
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keenly interested in the electric 
knives, radial extractor, honey heat- 
ing and bottling equipment. 

About 9:30 A. M. the beekeepers 
crossed the Tombigbee River and 
stopped at Leroy to inspect the queen 
yard and shop of Holder Apiaries. 
Here they were led through the yard 
and shop by Willie R. Ramey, Field 
Manager, and Urban A. Schnieder, 
Secretary of Holder Apiaries. The 
tour continued with stops at Calvert 
where Messrs. Webb and Smith of 
Calvert Apiaries were hosts, and at 
Haselmaier Apiaries where Mr. and 
Mrs. Haselmaier were hosts. The last 
visit of the day was to the Citronelle 
Apiaries of Mr. Haertel. The bee- 
keepers thoroughly enjoyed this part 
of the program and many animated 
discussions arose over the relative 
merits of this and that. 

A delicious chicken barbecue was 
prepared under the direction of 
Dr. and Mrs. McCafferty of Searcy 
Hospital at Mt. Vernon and Mr. and 
Mrs. Haselmaier. A more beautiful 
place to hold a picnic could have hard- 
ly been found, even in Alabama which 
has so many places of beauty. The 
tables were spread out on the bank of 
the Tombigbee River beneath tall pine 
whose needles made a carpet 
on the ground, The river was visible 
for several miles and a cooling breeze 
blew from it to the bank. 

The program included a talk by Mr. 
McVay on the production and selling 
of honey. Mr. W. A. Ruffin discussed 
the importance the program of 
pasture improvement has to the bee- 
keeper. The necessity of bees in the 
pollination of white clover was 
stressed by Dr. Herbert Albrecht. Mr. 
Paul Cutts outlined the procedure to 


trees 


McVay honey house 
and a part of the crowd @ 
at the Alabama meting. 
Pictures by the Alabama 
Department of Agri- 
culure, 
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be followed in securing the tax refund 
on sugar fed to bees. 

In the afternoon Professor Guyton, 
W. A. Ruffin, Harry Laidlaw, and Zed 
Gafford discussed the State Associ- 
ation and how it can better serve the 
Alabama Beekeepers and the beekeep- 
ing industry. 

This summer meeting was a real 
success. Everyone had a good time, 
and all are looking forward to the 
next one when other shippers will be 
hosts. 

Harry H. Laidlow, Jr. 
State Apiarist. 
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Georgia State Beekeepers Association 
Homerville, Georgia 


Headquarters, Community Hall 
October 8-9 
Program—Wednesday, October 8 


9 :00—Registration. 
10:30—Call to Order. 
Invocation—Rev. L. C. Harvard, 
Pastor Homerville Methodist Church. 
Welcome Address—-Mayor G. C. 
Hughes. 
Response—A. J. Reamy, President 
11:00 —Address—Mrs. S. C. Paterson, County 


School Superintendent. 
11:30--Bee Laws and Regulations 
Willoughby, County Rep. 
2 :00—Lunch. 
1:30—Appointment of Committees. 
Reading of Minutes and Report 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
Report of Finance Committee. 
2:00—J. H. Girardeau—State Entomologist, 


Ben T. 


= 


2:30—Beekeeping Education-—Ned Prevost, 
Clemson College, S. C. 

$:00—Supersedure and_ Introduction of 
Queens—John C. Hogg, Tifton. 

3:30 —-Apiary Management and Colony 
Preparation for the Honey Crop 
W. B. Bradley, Fargo. 

3:45—Allan Eby. 

4:00—Round Table Discussion—-J. G. Ross- 


man in charge. 

:00—Supper and Entertainment—F. W. 
Jernigan in charge. 
Motion Picture—‘Georgia 
ing’ Bureau 


8:00 Beekeep- 


of Entomology. 
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Thursday—October 9 


9:00-——A. D. Hiett, Lynchburg, Va 

9:30—R. E. Foster, Cainesville, Fla. 

10:00—R. W. Sterrett, Atlanta. 

10:15—Frank White, Atlanta, Ga, 

10 :30-—Co-Operative Packing and Marketing 
of Honey—Morley Pettit Tifton. 

11:00— Package Shipping and Honey Pro- 


duction—G. G. Puett, Hahira. 
11:30—Early Beekeepers of Georgia—J. J 

Wilder, Waycross. 
12:00—Report of Committees, 

Officers, etc. 


Election of 


12 :15—-Lunch. 

1:15—Visitors. 

2:00—C. H. Bishop, Atlanta. 
2 :30—Question Box. 
3:00—Installation of Officers. 
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Heart of America, Richmond, 


Missouri September 7 


The Heart of America Beekeepers 
Association will hold its next regular 
meeting at the home of Elmer Robin- 
son, Richmond, Missouri, Sunday, 
September 7; an all day affair, with 
a fish fry at noon. Talks by three 
commercial beekeepers on preparing 
bees for winter will be of interest to 
those present. 

Willie Groom, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Southern Minnesota Association 

The Minnesota Valley Beekeepers 
Association held a joint meeting with 
the Southern 
after a 
Park, 
Patton, 


Minnesota 


Association 
Sibley 

Earl 
Southern 


Minnesota 
picnic luncheon at 
Mankato, 
president, of the 


August 3. 
Association, welcomed 


about seventy-five beekeepers and 


suggested to members that they do 
not dump their honey on the market 
but after their 


make a bank loan for their obligations 


ascertaining crop, 
Among the 
Hoff- 
man, of Janesville, Minnesota; New- 


until prices warrant sale. 


speakers present were Chas. J. 


man Lyle, Sheldon, Iowa; and J. W. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Highlight of the talks and remarks at 
the meeting are as follows: 


Newton, 


J. W. Newton—closer relationship 
the and the 
honey producer for greater results. 


between queen breeder 


He suggested that the honey pro- 
ducers of the north and the queen 
breeders of the south get together 


and petition the federal government 
to breed a universal strain of queens 
that meets the characteristics re 
quired by the honey producers of the 
north. 

B. I. Evans, Windom- 
producer and 
ported price 
same as last 


an extensive 
packer of honey, re- 
conditions about the 
season throughout his 
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honey route and through his western 
trip, with considerable sage honey un- 
sold. 

O. H. 


his experiments 


Myers, Arlington—reporting 


with Italians, Cau- 
casians, and Carniolans on an exten- 
that 
out-yielded the other races. 
Harold Waterville—reports 


new for $1.10 


sive scale, showed Carniolans 
Goltz, 


honey retailing per 


10 pounds pail, and 5 pound pails at 
60 cents. He advises holding the crop 
for good prices. 

C. Edwin Swenson, St. Peter—sold 
port of his past season’s crop through 
a cooperative and realized 4‘ cents 
per pound with no sales or 
eort. He 


marketing out 


packing 
believes cooperative honey 
solution; without co- 
operation each beekeeper to sell ac- 
cording to prices shown on the semi- 
market report mailed by the 
Marketing 


Agriculture, 


Agri- 
United 
Washington, to 


culture 


States 


Service, 


any beekeeper on request. He re- 


ported the Marketing Committee of 
the association were conferring with 
the Minnesota Department of Agri- 
culture, Dairy and Food, relative to 
the honey grading similar to that of 
Wisconsin and Michigan. 
C. Edwin Swenson, 
Secretary. 


(Please turn to page 433) 


We pay the best market price for Fan 
THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
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y Comb and Extracted Honey. . 
orl and Walnut 
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YOU'LL MEET the other leaders in 
your field when you read the magazine 
that is devoted exclusively to your inter- 
est. Rush your subscription today. 

Per Year 

$ .20 Poultry Keeper. 

$1.00 Southwestern Poultryman, 3 years 
$1.00 Dirt Farmer-Stockman 

New Agriculture 

-25 Poultry Breeders World 
-50 Pacific Poultryman 
-50 American Turkey Journal 

60 Bantam Booster 
1.00 New Hampshire Breeder, 3 years 
1.00 Cackle & Crow, The Poultrypaper 
1.00 American Rabbit Journal 
.50 Rabbit Monthly 


wn 
te 
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(Comm.) 
1.00 American Fur Breeder 
1.50 American Pigeon Journal 
1.50 Pigeon News 
1.00 Angora (Goat) Journal 

2.00 Goat World 

1.00 Belgian (Horse) Journal 

1.00 Hog Breeder (all breeds) 

50 Spot. Poland China Bulletin 

00 Amer. Hampshire Herdsman 
Sheep Breeder 

00 The Sheepman 

50 Wool Sack (comm. wool growers) 
50 Sou. California Rancher 

00 American Cattle Producer 

Red Polled (Cattle) News, 2 years 
50 Northwest Fruit Grower 

»0 Fletcher's Farming 

00 American Bee Journal 

Beekeepers Item 

00 Gleanings in Bee Culture 

.50 National Live Stock Producer 

50 Florida Poultryman & Stockman 

00 The Westerner (Livestock) 

.20 Poultry Keeper 

Rush your order today. All orders are 
acknowledged by return mail. Send cash, 
check, P. O. M. O., Exp. M. O., or stamps. 


MAGAZINE MART, Dept. B). 
LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 
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.. Write us. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








Are you 








losing Beeswax? 


We render old combs, cappings, and slumgum for bee- 


keepers. 


Our steam wax presses get every available 


ounce of wax out of this material. 
If you are rendering your own or having this work 
done elsewhere, give us a chance to show you what we 


can do. 


We specialize on SLUMGUM from presses 
that are not operated under water. 


We often get from 


10 to 40 per cent wax from such material. 


Send for terms. 


Ship us your Beeswax, 


Prices are higher. 


DADANT & SONS 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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Saale aR SEL T  E  RT 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Three-Band Italian 


QUEENS Each 40c 


CITRONELLE BEE CoO. 
Citronelle, Alabama 
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The GOAT WORLD 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 
American Milk Goat Record Association 


Oldest and largest Milk Goat magazine 
published. Broadest circulation. Arti- 
cles by best authorities. Subscription 
rate: one year $2.00; three years 
$4.00; five years $6.00. 
Sample copy 20 cents 
Address: 


The Goat World, Vincennes, Ind. 


CRT 


SUCERCORECEOEEOEOCEREECCERCERCERGERERERRRERER ERE eeeeeeeer, 


STITT 


SUCUREOECOOOOREOOCECOOORUROOCCORRCCOROROORORRGRCCREROROCR GREER eReReeeeaES oy 


The BEST PACKAGE 


to be had. About 75% baby bees, 

25% teachers. 

A good Italian queen raised right. 
We try to make you money. 


The VICTOR APIARIES, Shepherd, Texas 


PILI i) 


PIGEONS 


If you are interested in Pigeons, you need 
the AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL, an 
informational instructive 52 page monthly 
magazine, Sample |5c; 12 months, $1.50. 


AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL 
Dept. B arrenton, Mo. 
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BLUE RIBBON 


PACKAGE BEES 


“BEST IN THE WEST” 
THOS. C. BURLESON, COLUSA, CALIF. 























“She-Suits-Me"” QUEENS 


Most excellent strain, 
three-banded stock. One 
queen 75c, 3 for $2.00 
Stamps taken for single 
queen. Koolairy veil 
$1.50 postpaid. SAFIN 
cage 15c, ten for $1.00 

ALLEN LATHAM 


Norwichtown, Conn. 
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An adequate supply 

of Dadant’s Crimp- 

Wired Foundation will 

assure you fine combs 

this season. You are 
protected too, when you know it 
is made of pure wax. 


DADANT & SONS 


MANUFACTURERS 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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It Pays to Advertise in A-B-J 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


Tin Honey Containers Friction Top Cans and Pails 


50 100 

21% lb. cans $4.00 

5 lb. pails 2.90 5.60 

10 lb. pails 4.30 8.50 

60 Pound Square Cans 
1 10 50 
In bulk $ .35 $3.00 $14.00 
In wood cases of two each, per case 95 9.25 45.00 
Cartons of 24 each, per carton 6.90 
WRITE FOR PRICES ON LARGER QUANTITIES 
GLASS HONEY JARS 
No. in 1 10 25 
Case Case Cases Cases 
8 oz. Round or Modernistic 24 $ .65 $6.25 $15.00 
16 oz. Round or Modernistic 24 85 8.25 20.00 
32 oz. Round or Modernistic 12 -65 6.00 14.25 
48 oz. Round only 12 -68 6.50 14.50 
5 lb. Glass Pails 6 .50 4.70 11.50 
White enameled caps furnished for above jars 

All prices F. O. B. Reedsville, Wisconsin, or F. O. B. factory, which- 


ever is nearest to shipping point. 
All prices subject to change without notice. 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO., Reedsville, Wisconsin 
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SELECT THREE-BAND ITALIAN 


50c Quality Queens 50c 


Wire your orders. Prompt service guaranteed. 


The Puett Company Hahira, Georgia 
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Read What Others Are Doing 


2 Years *1:5° 


1 YEAR, $1.00; 3 YEARS, $2.00 
(U. S. A. and Canada 








FOREIGN 25¢ FXTRA FOR POSTAGE 
PER YEAR 


tele 


SPECIAL 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE ? 
For 6 Months \ 
‘ 


STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES 
96 Page Book, Illustrated 


BOTH FOR 75 CENTS 4 


The A. I. ‘ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture—1 Yr. | $l. 60 
American Bee Journal—1 Year | 1, U.S.A. 














WE WILL BUY YOUR “CHUNK HONEY” 
THE FRED. 






IN THE SUPERS... 


W. MUTH CO. Pearl and Walnut 





Cincinnati, Ohio 








. WRITE US TODAY. 





—“Haganeaccceccectaceacececeres 
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QUEENS 


Italian or Caucasian 


Summer prices now in effect 
for balance of season. 


40c each 
50 at 37c each 
100 or more at 35c each 


DAVIS BROS. 


Courtland, California 














HONEY WANTED! 


1,000,000 Ibs. in carload and truck loads 
for our plant which serves the Southwest. 


Old Taylor Honey Co. 


HARLAN, IOWA 





GENUINE ITALIAN 


QUEENS 30c ea. *iinarc" 


on the same old basis 
QUALITY — SERVICE— SATISFACTION 
E. J. BORDELON APIARIES 


Box 33 Moreauville, La. 








Australian Beekeeping News 
The Renting B ee Journal of the 


Southern Hemisphere is the 


ae 
Australasian Beekeeper’’ 
one | 5 per year, start any 
‘or International money order 
ors 5 Pe mes ustralian) at your Post Office 
Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, 
West Maitland, New South Wales, Australia. 











QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 


PRICE 


| 
One for 35c | 
3 for $1 .00 | 


W. 0. GIBBS :: 





mnaneneme. GEORGIA | 








FOR SALE 
PURE ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS 
Nothing But The Best 
Bright Yellow and Three-Band 
QUEENS, 35c each, 3 for $1.00 


You send for them—they shall go. 


GRAYDON BROS., Rt. 2, Greenville, aja. 





For honey’s sake, join your near- 
est Association of Beekeepers. 











SEPTEMBER, 1941 


Send your cappings and old comb to MUTH for rendering into beeswax. 
Pearl and Walnut Cincinnati, 





THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


| ieindtiniimpitenetieati OC ee Ca Ce Ce CO) 


, ANOLD SHIPPER > 


—_ ; ) 
A NEW PLACE ) 
4 A Ah IBA 2 
The past few years have been spent in trying different locations. 
Looking for one where queens could be reared and bees produced 
under natural conditions and honeyflows, both spring and summer. 
¢ 
: 


Something as near ideal as could be found in this part of the South. 
I have it at this new location. 


One thousand colonies to draw from, experienced men to do the 
work. Men who own and operate bees in Michigan and know 
what is required on the receiving end. 
advertisers and shippers since 1914. 
and queens, you will be surprised. 


We have been continuous 
Write for prices on Italian bees 


Queens 2-lb. pkg. & queen 
1 to 12 40c $1.55 $2.15 
13 to 25 35 1.40 1.95 
26 to 100 30c 1.25 1.75 


3-lb. pkg. & queen 


LD —>-LDOD LOD LDPDVIYPOV YP DOWD 


y N- FOREHAND  FLORALA, ALA. 


| Sapien omnes a Cr CC TC CE CC CO) 


OmD»~ 





St. Romain’s “Honey Girl’ Select Untested Italian Queens 
i 1 to 3, 40c ea.; 4 to 11, 35c ea; 12 or more, 33c ea. i 
' Breeding queens tested in Illinois for long life, honey ! 
! production, non-swarming and good wintering. ' 
No disease—safe arrival—prompt shipment—satisfaction. ; 
j St. Romain’s “Honey Girl” Apiaries + Moreauville, La. 


Better Bred Queens «+ Three-Banded Italians 


Head all of your colonies with our Better Bred Stock. They have proven their good qualities 
throughout the U.S. A. and Canada. Use them for increase, requeening and swarm control. 


3 FOR $1.00 
CALVERT APIARIES CALVERT, ALABAMA 





RU 


Don't Forget 


When you are packaging this year’s crop be sure that the 
container and label are attractive. To assure yourself of 
a ready market, consult our Catalogs of Containers and 
True Character Labels. 


your COpy now. 


seeeeeeeeeeegnenl, 


TIT 


lf you do not have them, ask for 


ceeeeee 


American Bee Journal : Hamilton, Ill. 
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CROP AND MARKET REPORT 


Compiled by M. G. DADANT 


For our September number, we asked reporters various 
questions which are reflected on the opposite page in the 
crop and price schedules. 


There has been very little change in the crop from our 
last report except that the crop in Michigan, particularly 


in northern and central Michigan, has been far 
below what had _ been first anticipated. Southern 
Michigan is satisfactory. The intermountain territories 


are practically all a disappointment except perhaps the 
western slope of Colorado and some sections of Montana 
with some fair crops in northern Wyoming. Idaho has 
had the worst crop in years and some sections of Montana 
similarly with the eastern slope of Colorado likewise 
badly hurt. 


Texas has a short crop this year although most of the 
other southern states have had plentiful rains which 
have brought the honey in sufficient quantities to build 
up queen-rearing outfits and package outfits in a very 
satisfactory manner. 


Western and central New York have had much better 
crops than a year ago but eastern and northern New 
York, Vermont, and New Hampshire are extremely short. 
There somewhat better crops than in 1940 in 
Connecticut, New Jersey and along the northern Atlantic 
coast, including the states of Maryland and Virginia, with 
some sections of North Carolina. 


are 


The really booming area this year comprises the states 
of Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Nebraska and Kansas. Indiana and Ohio which promised 
much earlier will do well to have 75 per cent of 1940 
crop. A great disappointment. 


As far as can be learned from reports of honey this 
year, it is of excellent quality and the demand for same 
has come early in the season. We have had numerous 
inquiries considering the possibility of prices for the year 
with no stabilized price that can be depended upon. 


The offer and purchase of the more than three million 
pounds of amber honey on the western coast has had a 
very salutary effect upon the markets there, As a con- 
sequence, beekeepers with short crops are anticipating 
a much better price than a year ago and our schedule 
shows prices from % to 1 cent above last year as anti- 
cipated by beekeepers as well as being paid in 
instances. 


many 


Whereas condititions were those of pessimism a year 
ago, there seems to be extreme optimism on the part of 
the beekeepers even in the heavier producing areas. Most 
beekeepers are anticipating a price of in the neighbor- 
hood of 6 cents, f. o. b. their station, for their present 
crop of honey whereas some are anticipating the possi- 
bilities of an advance to 7 or 8 cents per pound for large 
‘lots. 


What we are interested in primarily is what is being 
paid. We have heard of a number of offers on honey in 
the central western areas at a price of 5 cents f. o. b. 
producer’s station with cans returned. The shipment of 
a carload of honey was made to New York City at a price 
of 6 cents delivered New York. 

There are numerous offers of 4% cents f. o. b. pro- 
ducer’s station with cans furnished and a few of them at 
5 to 5% cents f. o. b. the producer’s station. 


On the other hand we do know that some white honey 
is being bought as low as 4 cents f. o. b. producer’s station 
and 4% cents and 5 the 
packer. 


as low as cents delivered to 

In other words, the uninformed beekeeper is still sell- 
ing at a low price, and we have a demoralized or rather 
irregular trend in the market. The apparent necessity 
for cash on the part of some producers is evidently 
forcing him to sell at prices lower than he thinks is cost 
of production. 


On the other hand, there is a tendency on the part of 
the packers, to protect themselves before winter and be- 
fore possibilities of a price raise. 


It is undoubtedly true that the central western areas 
hold the key to prices for the present year. Where we 
usually have blamed California or the West for depres- 
sing prices, this year California apparently acts as a 
buoyant stimulus on the price range. The action of some 
beekeepers in central western areas who have had a crop 
this year, to sell at a low price will have considerable 
determination on the market although we are surprised to 
see so many of our reporters and beekeepers asking a 
price of 6 cents f: o. b. their station for this year’s honey 
crop. Many others state that at least 5 cents with cans 
returned will have to be given them and others are merely 
content to hold until they what the established 
market is. 


see 


We do not anticipate that honey markets will rise to 
anything like 8 cents per pound for good white honey in 
carlots but most certainly it does look like there might 
be an opportunity of seeing at least 6 cents per pound 
f. o. b. producer’s shipping point before the season is very 
old. This is particularly true in some sections which have 
been heavy producing areas and are now short. We 
speak especially of the Michigan, Ohio and Indiana terri- 
tories which are already feeling their shortage. 


In the Idaho territory, short of having heavy export 
of surplus, there will be a lot of beekeepers who will 
either not extract or may have to feed. 
lieves the situation farther east. 


This also re- 


As stated before, the price as asked by beekeepers in 
central-western areas will probably have more to do with 
the establishment of a price than that of any other area 
during this 1941-42 selling season for honey. 





WANTED--Extracted Honey ,..%2:es 


Send samples and delivered prices to 


JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
Cleveland, Kansas City and Brooklyn. 








HONEY WANTED 


C. W. AEPPLER CO., Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


Cars and less than cars 
Mail Samples 


EXTRACTED HONEY Bought and Sold 


Iverson Honey Company 
201 North Wells St., Chicago 
Reference: First National Bank of Chicago 
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SUGGESTED PRICES 
O. B. SHIPPING POINT 





| Compare d 
}to 1940 % 





NEW ENGLAND 6 


NEW YORK 100 
NEW JERSEY, DELAWARE | 120 
MARYLAND 


WEST VIRGINIA 60 


NORTH CAROLINA, SO. CAROLINA xO 
GEORGIA *() 
FLORIDA x) 
ALABAMA, MISSISSIPPI 100 
KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE 60 
ARKANSAS, LOUISIANA 100 
TEXAS 70 
NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA 90 
sinieaeteaeines x0 
OHIO 
MICHIGAN 0 
WISCONSIN 100 
MINNESOTA 120 
INDIANA 60 
IOWA, MISSOURI lit 
ILLINOIS wh) 
NORTH DAKOTA, SO. DAKOTA 150 
NEBRASKA 120 
KANSAS, OKLAHOMA 
WYOMING, COLORADO 0 
MONTANA 60 
IDAHO 10 
UTAH, NEVADA x) 
WASHINGTON, OREGON 70 
CALIFORNIA 50 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 100 
ONTARIO and QUEBEC 70 
SASKATCHEWAN 


and 


ALBERTA 100 


MANITOBA 


Prospect 





100 


} 
LOO 
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Extra 


10-Lb 


Bulk 


Comb 


5-Lb 


Bulk 


Comb 


-Lb 


1 





Comb 


Section 


Retail 


1.00 


100 


1.00 
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BEES AND QUEENS 





MACK’S QUEENS. They Speak for Them 
elves, Hardy Northern sgred Italian 
50e each; 10 or more 40c each, Season 


closed September 20th. 
Robinson, Illinois. 


Herman McConnell, 


NEW-—-Free Service—Marked Queens. We 

will now mark queens with bright red dot 
on the thorax wihout extra charge. se 
sure to specify in your order. Same high 
quality Same prompt. service. Untested 


50ce; 25 or more 45¢c and 100 up 40¢ each. 


J. M. Cutts & Sons, R. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 

QUEENS! Carniolan and Caucasian. Un- 
tested 40c each. September and October. 

Tillery Brothers, Greenville, Alabama. 


FOR STRONGER COLONIES, Bigger Honey 

Crops and Gentler Bees try our prolific, 
well bred, three-banded Italians. Used for 
years by leading beekeepers of the U. S. and 
Canada. Select young laying queens, 50c 
each; ten 45c each; twenty or more, 40c each. 
Prompt deliveries. No disease. We have 
one of the largest, best equipped queen rear- 
ing places in the South. H. C. Short, 
Fitzpatrick, Alabama. 


LOOK—tThree Banded Italian queens of fine 

quality, select untested 50c each any 
number. We do not try to see how many 
we can sell; we try to raise the very best 
that can be raised so you will get what you 
pay for. Satisfaction guaranteed. Alamance 
Bee Company, Geo, E. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, 
mn. ©. 


ONE 75ic three band Italian Queen 
every new customer. L. H. 
Elon College, N. C 


free to 
Wagoner, 





EXTRA YELLOW Italian queens that pro- 
duce bees a little more yellow than three- 





banded; more gentle and just as good 
workers. Untested, 50c each, MHealth cer- 
tificate and satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonke- 


meyer, Randleman, N. C., Rt. 2. 


GOLDEN QUEENS, excellent quality. Hardy, 

gentle, productive. Health certificate, 
satisfaction guaranteed 50c. O. E. Brown, 
Rt. 1, Asheboro, North Carolina. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN bees and queens. Select 
untested, 50c each, any number. Carolina 
Bee Farm, Graham, N. C. 


NORTHERN BRED leather colored Italian 

Queens 35c; 3 for $1.00, in adjustable in- 
troducing cage. We co-operate with good 
honey producers in the selection of our 
breeding queens and believe our stock to be 
as good as you can buy. Diemer Bee Co., 
Liberty, Missouri. 


HONEY FOR SALE 





CHOICE WHITE sweet clover honey in new 
ixties KE. E. Salge, Strandquist, Minn. 
CHUNK COMB HONEY in shallow frame 

Also section comb and extracted in sixties. 
Cc. E. Baier, Cissna Park, Illinois. 


OREGON 
60's Se. 


Albany, 


COAST Range 
Samples 10c. 
Oregon. 


Mountain honey 
Nance Honey Co., 


EXTRACTED HONEY for sale. Write for 


prices, Henry Price, Elizabeth, Illinois 
HEAVY FANCY WHITE COMB $4 case; 
Fancy minimum 12 oz, $3.50; No. 1 $3; 





Fancy Buckwheat $3; No. 1 50; Mixed $3; 
White Clover extracted 7c; Amber or Buck- 
wheat 6c. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 
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Copy for this department must 
reach us not later than the fifteenth 
of each month preceding date of issue. ) 
If intended for classified department, 
it should be so stated when advertise- 
ment is sent. 

Rates of advertising in this classi- 
fied department are seven ecnts per 
word, including name and address. 
Minimum ad, ten words. 


As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, please 
send the name of your bank and other ) 
reference with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on combs must guaran- 
tee them free from disease, or state 
exact condition, or furnish certificate 
of inspection from authorized _ in- 
spectors. Conditions should be stated , 
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NEW COMB and EXTRACTED in 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


season. 


HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 

carload lots of California and Western 
Honey. We stock all varieties. HAMILTON 
& COMPANY, 1360 Produce Street, Los. 
Angeles, California. 





HONEY FOR SALE—Any quantity, all 
varieties. B-Z-B Honey Company, Alham- 
a, California. 





br 





FANCY TUPELO HONEY for sale, barrels 


and 60’s. Marks Tupelo Honey Co., 
Apalachicola, Florida. 
FOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover ex- 
tracted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 


lowa. 


FINEST QUALITY 
extracted. N. 


new comb honey; also 
B. Querin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


HERE we come with tons of fine clover. 
Sample free. W. S. Earls, New Canton, 
Illinois. 


HONEY FOR SALE 

kinds, carloads and 
Paton Company, Inc. 
New York. N. Y 


We buy and sell all 
less. The John G. 
630 Fifth Avenue, 





CHOICE EXTRACTED CLOVER HONEY in 
60’s. R. C. Bish. Successor to Moore 
Apiaries, Tiffin, Ohio. 


COMPLETE LINE comb and bottled honey. 
Pure clover. Also packed in 6's and 60's 





Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, 
Ohio. 
CHOICE Michigan Clover Honey. New 60's. 


David Running, Filion, Michigan. 





FOR SALE—Northern white extracted and 
comb honey. M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 
Minn. 
HONEY FOR SALE—AIll kinds, any quan- 
tity. H. & S. Honey and Wax Company, 
Inc., 265-267 Greenwich Street. New York. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED—Shallow supers 
comb and extracted, Cash 
Penn Michigan Apiaries, Caro 


for cutting. Also 
Quote delivered 
Michigan 


1,000,000 Lb in carload and truck loads for 
our plant which serves the Southwest. Old 
Taylor Honey Co., Harlan, lowa 


SEPTEMBER 


e THE MARKET PLACE e 





ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted. Bee 

supplies and honey containers for sale. 
Prairie View Honey Co., 12243 12th Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 





WE BUY AND SELL ALL KINDS COMB 

AND EXTRACTED CARLOADS AND 
LESS. H. BLITZ, P. O. BOX 3452, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 





WANTED—AIll 
less. Send 
Schultz Honey 


grades honey in carlots or 
sample with lowest price. 
Farms, Ripon, Wisconsin. 


CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day received 
Write for quotations and shipping tags. 
Walter Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 





W ANTED—Large quantities of chunk comb 
in shallow frames; also section honey. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, Ohio 





WANTED—Carlots honey; also beeswax, 

any quantity. Mail samples, state quan- 
tity and price. Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., 
Los Angeles, California. 





FOR SALE 


free bees and equipment, good building 
location and picturesque’ landscape. 

death of owner. Mrs. L. F. Stark, 
R. 2, Box 124, Tigerton, Wisconsin. 


good 
Reason 


two-frame honey 
Also one Horse 
5224 Liano Ave., 


FOR SALE—One Novice, 

extractor, in good shape. 
Radish Grater. H. Koelling, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—We are constantly accumulating 

bee supplies slightly shopworn; odd sized, 
surpluses, etc., which we desire to dispose 
of and on which we can quote you bargain 
prices, Write for complete list of our bargain 
material. We can save you money on items 
you may desire from it. Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Illinois. 








SUPPLIES 


CONTAINERS can be bought for less Let 

is send you our money saving price list 
on glass and tin containers. Mondeng Bee 
Supplies, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





WAX WORKED 
brood 
S1LO.00, 


into high quality medium 
foundation l15c pound; 100 


Fred Peterson, Alden, lowa 


pounds 


THE ONLY 
rendering 


COMPLETE LINE of wax 
equipment ever offered—the 
“Perfection” line. A size and type suitable 
for every commercial beekeeper. Write for 
descriptive circular. Robinson’s Wax Works, 
Mayville, N. Y 


COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 

prices. Plain, wired, and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rate. Combs and cappings 
rendered. Robinson’s Wax Works, Mayville, 
1. ¥ 





CUT COMB HONEY cartons and equipment. 
Get our prices on everything for cut comb 
honey. James Hilbert. Traverse City. Mich. 








DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 
52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
‘omment each month. One year, $1.00; two 
years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 
Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas. 


LARGE CASH SAVINGS can be made by 

letting us work your wax into either wired 
or plain foundation. -Large independent 
factory manufacturing a complete line of bee 
supplies including extractors, etc. Selling 
direct saves you the agent’s profit. Quick 
shipment from large stock, Large free cata 
logue explains everything. Walter T. Kelley 
Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 
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PORTER BEE ESCAPES are fast, reliable, 
labor savers. R. & E. C. Porter, Lewis- 
town, Illinois. 








WRITB FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory store prices. Prompt 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The 
Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Bee 
Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 











MISCELLANEOUS 








BEST bee hunting outfit, Grover, Bristol, 
Vermont. 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee journal 

in Great Britain and the only internationa/ 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 
12 cents, stamps. Membership of the Club, 
including subscription to the paper 10/6 
The Apis Club, The Way’s End, Foxton 
Royston, Herts, England. 


“HISTORY OF AMERICAN BEEKEEPING,” 
by Frank Pellett, covers a field which has 
been neglected until now. Ralph Benton in 
the “Frontier” says: “A great work pre- 
sented at a timely moment. We wish there 
might be some way to place this book in 
the hands of every beeman.” Nicely printed, 
well illustrated, large pages. $2.50 prepaid. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 








POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 





WANTED—-Experienced Helper Steady em- 
ployment. Clover Blossom Honey Co., 712 
Kossuth, St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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For Better Beekeeping 
Use 


DADANT’S 


FOUNDATION 
FIRST CHOICE of EXPERT BEEKEEPERS 
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(Continued from page 429) 


Iowa Association—November 13-14 

The annual meeting of the Iowa 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
in Ames, November 13 and 14. It 
is hoped to make the program an all- 
producer program. Every speaker 
will be an active operator of bees. 
There will be time for round table 
discussions and a chance for the 
general discussion in the halls so vital 
to the success of a program of this 
kind. Plan to be with us. 

Prof. F. B. Paddock. 


* 
lowa Chats 
The fall series of radio chats for 
beekeepers will begin again. on 
Monday morning, September 15, at 
6:30 A. M. over WOI. These chats 
are a part of the Farm Facts Hour 
presented to the people of Iowa each 
morning. Plan to be with us for the 
opening program. Also remember sug- 
gestions are in order for making this 
presentation of more service to more 
beekeepers. 
Iowa Beekeepers’ Buzz, August.) 
* 
Middlesex (Mass.), September 20 
The Middlesex County Beekeepers 
Association will meet at 2.30 P. M., 
Saturday, September 20, with Mr. and 
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Mrs. Ellis F. Colgate, Concord Road, 
Billerica, Massachusetts. Colonies 
will be opened. Prof. Arthur G 
Hildreth will speak on bee repellents 
The ladies auxiliary has arranged the 
supper menu—cold meats with salads, 
hot steamed corn, honey bread and 
rolls, honey apple pie, ice cream and 
hot coffee. This will be the last out 
door meeting of the season. 
A. M. Southwick, 


President 
> 
National Beekeepers Auxiliary 


The National Beekeepers Auxiliary 
is trying to build its membership this 
year without cash prizes. This was 
decided upon in order that manu 
facturers and friends of the Auxiliary 
could send all money which they 
would give for such prizes to th 


Institute. Last year most of the 
larger Auxiliaries paid dues in Aug 
ust, September, and October. The 


prizes this year are fifty copies of 
“Old Favorite Honey Recipes” to 
the Auxiliary having most members 
above fifty at the end of the year 
November 11; and fifty copies of the 
same book to the Auxiliary not ove) 
two years old which’ has_ most 
members at the end of the year. These 
prizes are personal gifts of the Presi 
dent and Secretary of the National 
Beekeepers Auxiliary to the Auxiliary 


Another contest is being carried on 
by the Auxiliary in support of the 
American Institute The Institute 
will give one hundred copies of “Old 
Favorite Honey fe Ipe s’’ to the Aux 


iliary having most members sending 
at least one dollar to the Institute be 
fore November 12. The following 
have sent dollars to the Institute: 
Mrs. Charles S. Kinzie, Arlington, 
Calif.; Mrs. Otto Schulz,, Hollister, 
Calif.; Mrs. Mary T. Comstock, West 
cliffe, Colo.; Mrs. Irene W. Duax, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Walter M. Cops 
land, Lexington, Mass.; Mrs E. H. 
Kremer, San Antonio, Texas; Mrs. T. 
W. Burleson, Waxachachie, Texas; 
Mrs. J. A. Gehrels, Cibolo, Texas; 
Mrs. H. B. Parks, San Antonio, Texas; 
Mrs. Claude Wilson, North Pleasanton, 
Texas: Mrs. H. W. Savage, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Mrs. Leonard Thrall, Worth 
ington, Minn.; Mrs. A. L. Gehrels, 
San Antonio, Texas; Mrs. Lewis 
Parks, Watertown, Wis 

Dues to the National Bee keepers 
Auxiliary are twenty-five cents pet 
year. One more News Letter will be 
sent before the National Convention 
at Niagara Falls, November 12. The 


beekeeping industry needs a well 
organized women’s auxiliary with a 
large membershiy supporting the 


American Honey Institute. Send your 
dues today to Mrs. E. H. Bremer, 
Route 1, Box 368, San Antonio, 
Texas 
Mrs. E. H. Bremer, 
Secretary, National 


_ 
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Honey 
Wanted! 


Cash paid for cars and less 
than cars. Send sam- 
ples and best prices 





C. W. Aeppler Company 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 











Beekeepers in many lands have 
been pleased with this most im- 
portant tool in Beekeeping. Your 
Bingham Smoker is offered for 
sale by numerous dealers. 


INSIST ON THE BEST 
Manufacturers of a complete line of 


Honey Exractors, one for every re 
quirement. Send for printed matter 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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QUEENS 


that are second to 


NONE 
Italians--Caucasians 


° 


1 to 25 $ .50 each 
26 to 99 .45 each 
100 or more .40 each 


Weaver Apiaries Navasota, Texas 


7 
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American Bee Journal Classified 
Ads Bring Satisfactory Results 
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Another CARLOAD of WINDOW CARTONS 


Pictured here are our men unloading a carload of window 
cartons for section honey (Date Aug. 4, 1941). Our cartons 
have the largest window, are the very best quality and of the 
very latest design, having up to the minute selling helps on 
the back side. WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE. State size 
wanted. 





100 Window Cartons $ .80 Weight 6 lbs. 
500 Window Cartons 3.50 Weight 27 lbs. 
1,000 Window Cartons 6.50 Weight 54 lbs. 
iar 10 Corrugated cartons to hold 24 of the above 44x4%4x1%” 
Kuo ‘ ~ 


packed with sections, for express or freight shipment, with 
liners, attractively printed. Weight 30 lbs. $1.25 (LAST 
MONTH WE ADVERTISED THIS SAME ITEM FOR $1.65 
BUT SINCE HAVE BEEN ABLE TO SECURE A LARGE 
NEW SUPPLY—same quality that we can list at this lower 
price). 


The Walter T. Kelley Co. Met, 


Just across the Ohio river from Illinois 
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YORK’S 
Quality Bred 


ITALIANS 


Untested Queens . . . 60c each 


25 ormore .- .. . 50ceach 





Tested queens double price 
of untested 


Bind Your Journals 
Use Them Year After Year 


From year to year you are receiving much valuable material. If 
you keep it in good order so that it may be easily referred to, it will 
be of great service. 

Our new binder looks like a book. IT LIES FLAT. It is bound 
in green cloth, stamped in gold—a handsome addition to any library. 
With simple hooked wires you are enabled to snap twelve copies of 
American Bee Journal in the binder one at atime as they come to 
you. 


We guarantee to refund your money if you are not satisfied. The 
price, postpaid, is $1.25. 


We are prepared to fill your orders with- 
out delay. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


York Bee Co., Jesup, Ga., U.S.A. 


(THE UNIVERSAL APIARIES) . . 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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Containers at New Low Prices Moura tok ay nes 


Our low prices on Hazel Atlas Jars, Continental Cans and Pails will For satisfaction and profit requeen 
save you money—5 pound jars 40c, 10 Ib. pails $8.25. All other sizes with our Caucasian queens, now 50c, 
and styles priced equally low. tested $1.50, select tested $2.00. 


Send For Price List. We Won’t Be Undersold ee ee ee ee 


BOLLING BEE CO. 
MONDENG MFG. CO. Cedar Lake Road, Minneapolis, Minn. BOLLING, ALA. 
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Pure Beeswax Wanted 
Highest Prices Paid 


Submit small samples and your price for same 
f.o.b. your shipping station... . . We are, of 
course, in the market as usual for honey of 
all kinds, preferably carload lots. 


9 
The John G. Paton Co., Inc. 


Dept. A 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















QUEENS .j. Garon’s Progeny-Test Three-Banded Italians. 
QUEENS. Garon’s Daughters of Stock Bred for Resistance to A.F.B- 


Buy while prices are low. In all probabilities queen prices will rise next season. Sugar, feed for the bees, 


and honey are both rising. Save with our Quality Queens while there’s still time. 


Prices: 1 to 15 at 4Oc each. 16 and upward 35¢c each 


GARON BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 


When You Want 
we QUALITY at LOW COST 
ea Look For This Sign 
id : + Z— * = 
2 x a 
\ } 4 
(jm Trade Ma. Kes 


fi US Pat Off 35c ea. postpaid 


We are growing 200 3-banded Italian queens daily. Quick 
shipment from Paducah. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. * * PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 


JUST ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER FROM ILLINOIS 





A pittae anes 
Ze LP 


KELLEY—“The Bee Man” 
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THE POSTSCRIPT 


One of the new crops which may become important in 
some localities is saflower. The seed contains a drying 
oil which is in demand by the varnish makers. Limited 
commercial plantings have been made in Montana and 
New Mexico which are reported as successful. A small 
plot in the American Bee Journal honey plant garden is 
very promising. The seed germinated promptly, the 
plant grew rapidly and set seed abundantly. If our plot 
is typical it would seem that there is no reason why the 
market for safflower seed might not readily be supplied 
by midwestern farms. 

The bees work the blossoms freely at times but our 
limited observation is insufficient to judge its value as 
bee pasture. We have seen nothing to indicate that it is 
likely to prove of major importance to the beeman. 

¢ 

An Illinois reader writes that the sweet clover weevil 
is now present in his locality and fears that soon it will 
no longer be possible to grow sweet clover in his neigh- 
borhood. Like others who live in localities where sweet 
clover is going out, he is anxious to know what can be 
used to take its place and asks about lespedeza. As we 
have stated on this page before, none of the lespedezas 
commonly grown have proved attractive to the bees in 
our test plots. The ones which are good bee plants are 
too coarse and woody for good forage. Sainfoin and 
bird’s foot trefoil are the only promising forage crops 
thus far tried. It is the purpose of the honey plant test 
garden to find suitable plants for bee pasture for every 
locality. Unfortunately there are few which are equal 
to sweet clover. 

e 

Mrs. Frances R. Williams, of Winchester, Mass., sends 
me the following recipe for “The Kings Mead.” 

For a small amount take one quart of water, one cup 
honey, one lemon cut in slices, one half tablespoon of nut- 
meg. Boil until no scum comes to the top, removing 
the scum as it Add a pinch of salt, the juice of 
half a lemon, strain and cool. 

Honey was once used far more commonly in the making 
of drinks than it is today. The beekeepers have been 
very slow to bring the use of honey to popular attention. 


+ 

Hugh Thornburg, of Moberly, Missouri, reports that 
Italian bees ordered this spring have proved to be cross 
and are harder to control than the common bees he had 
before. This may be due to the fact that they have been 
superseding their queen and they may settle down to a 
gentler disposition when the young queen is laying. 
Many package bees have superseded the queens this year. 
KE. M. Cole long ago pointed attention to the fact that 
supersedures usually result in cross bees for a time. 


rises. 


Thornburg set out 100 Morrow bush honeysuckles last 
spring to attract his bees. Several of the bush honey- 
suckles are fine honey plants as well as desirable orna- 
mentals. They make good hedges or windbreaks. This 
one is very hardy and will grow far north of the inter- 
national boundary. 


e 

Wm. H. Hone writes from Utah that he has been grow- 
ing sainfoin for seven years and it has never failed to 
bloom. He reports it very hardy with some growing very 
well on dry land. It equals alfalfa for hay and is not 
injured by the alfalfa weevil. He mentions the fact that 
the bees work on it in late fall when all other bloom is 
gone. With us there has been no late fall bloom but that 
may be because we have not cut it at the right season to 
insure late flowers. We still have much to learn about 
the crop but from what we have seen we are enthusiastic 
about the possibilities of sainfoin. 


¢ 


The most interesting account of an attempt to estab- 
lish bees on the Queen Charlotte Islands in the far north 
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comes from W. N. Giegerich, of 
Dakota. Mention of his previous attempts have been 
made on this page. This time an established colony of 
Caucasians was sent north from Aggassiz, B. C.,, and at 
time of last report seemed to be doing nicely. Judging 
from this and other reports failures of bees in the north 
country may be due to lack of sufficient reserve stores to 
carry them through long periods of dearth. 


‘ 


Settlers on the islands find an abundance of timber 
from which to build and plenty of game and fish for food 
but transportation is difficult and markets distant. Deer 
released on the islands in 1912 have increased until ways 
are now sought to reduce the numbers. Men with the 
pioneer instinct can find opportunity to establish homes 
under conditions such as much of America was settled 
but it appears that the present generation has lost the 
pioneer spirit. Young people nowadays are unwilling to 
endure the hardships of their forefathers for the sake of 
the independence that pioneering brings. 


+ 


Frederick Russell, of Chelmsford, Mass., calls attention 
to the purple loosestrife, (Lythrum salicaria) with an 
interesting note to the effect that seed first came to this 
country in shipments of wool. He states that the plant 
grows along streams below wool scouring mills in Europe. 
We have the plant in the American Bee Journal test 
gardens and find it unusually attractive to the bees over 
a long blooming period. It grows well in boggy places 
and will thrive in standing water but it will do well also 
in ordinary dry garden soil so it proves very adaptable. 
Some New York beekeepers report it to be the source of 
good bee pasture along the streams in that state. 


¢ 


Some interesting notes regarding the Golden Rain Tree 
of China and Japan come from Leslie R. McQueary, of 
Francisco, Indiana. He describes it as hardy, attaining 
a height of 50 to 75 feet, with good spread and small 
dense foliage. The flowering time is June with bloom 
spikes about ten inches in length, erect and filled with 
trumpet shaped blossoms. Bees visit the blossoms. The 
fact is mentioned that trees or seeds can be secured from 
Mrs. Don Butler, of New Harmony, Indiana. 


* 

The Iowa Beekeepers Association is sponsoring a stock 
improvement project with the object of providing good 
breeding stock for its members. Already the association 
has sold several thousand queens, daughters of mother 
queens which have been proved disease resistant by 
actual apiary test. Some of this stock has proved to 
have unusual honey storing ability along with disease re- 
sistance. There are also reports to the effect that there 
is less tendency toward swarming than usual. There is 
some complaint that the bees are inclined to be cross and 
that the color is not uniform. Eventually it is hoped 
to add gentleness and uniformity to the qualities already 
evident. 


Cartwright, North 


* 

Our readers who have been interested in the ‘“‘Lives of 
Famous Beekeepers” by Kent Pellett which appeared in 
this magazine some time ago, will look forward to the 
appearance of a new book now in press. It is ‘‘Pioneers 
of Iowa Horticulture” written for the Iowa State Horti- 
cultural Society in commemoration of the 75th anniver- 
sary of its founding. Two beekeepers who attained 
national reputation are included. Probably the most 
interesting character is Luelling who was a_ pioneer 
nurseryman in Iowa and who established the fruit indus- 
try on the Pacific Coast with trees which he carried across 
the plains in an open wagon. Cloth bound copies may 
be had from the American Bee Journal at one dollar each. 


FRANK C. PELLETT. 





